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The Literary Week. 


Many interesting books are announced for early publica- 
tion, but the harvest of the past week has been meagre. 
We have received a round dozen volumes of verse, and 
several new text-books for school use. These we shall 
notice, according to custom, in our Educational Supple- 
ment next week. Among the volumes published since our 
last issue we note the following :— 


Tue Dawn or Day. By Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated 
by Johanna Volz. 

The fourth volume in Mr. Unwin’s edition of Nietzsche’s 
Works. Upon the title page we read: ‘‘ There is many a 
dawn which has not yet shed its light.” The book is full 
of detached thoughts and speculations which yet have a 
certain coherence—the coherence supplied by a masterful 
personality. Here is an answer to the question: Who 
then is ever alone? ‘‘ The faint-hearted does not know 
what it is to be alone, for some enemy or other is always 
lying in wait for him. Oh, for him who could tell us the 
history of that noble feeling which is called loneliness! ”’ 
‘“*The Dawn of Day” marks a distinct period in Nietzsche's 


development. 


Jean Govsoy. By Reginald Lister. 


This handsome, well-illustrated volume is the first com- 
plete study of Goujon that has appeared in English. In 
the course of his introduction Mr. 8. Arthur Strong says : 
**Goujon had the almost unique opportunity of creating 
an artistic type out of a living historical model ; and, unlike 
the daubers who have succeeded in making the legend of 
Mary Queen of Scots a puzzle to posterity, he was worthy 
of the occasion.” This sketch of the life and work of the 
sculptor ‘‘who excelled in the reproduction of feminine 
grace and distinction ’’ is dedicated to the Queen. 


To-pay and To-morrow IN IreLanp. By Stephen Gwynn. 


A volume of Essays on Irish Subjects, containing a good 
deal of controversial matter. Mr. Gwynn says of the 
essays: ‘‘ All of them deal directly with the influences 
material, intellectual, and spiritual which are to-day at 
work in Ireland .’ Mr. Gwynn still believes in 
Home Rule. The essays deal with such subjects as ‘‘ The 
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Gaelic Revival in Literature,” ‘‘ Literature’ among the 
Illiterates,”’ ‘‘ The Irish Peasant,” and ‘‘ The Secret of 
Treland.”” In the last-named article, referring to Father 
Sheehan’s portraiture of the Irish priest, Mr. Gwynn says: 
‘“We cannot take without reserve [his] presentment of 
them ; everyone in Ireland knows that there is another 
side to the picture. Nevertheless the type which he shows 
us comes infinitely nearer the truth of the things than 
Lever’s sketches, for example ; and, let the priests be good 
or bad, for the present they, if any class, are the keepers 
of the secret of Ireland.” 


WE announced some time ago that a Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield was being written by a man of letters who 
has made a life-long study of his fascinating subject. This 
Life, which is to be in two volumes, is already well 
advanced, and will certainly be published this year. In the 
meantime the much discussed question of Lord Rowton’s 
silence on the subject has been revived by the ‘‘ Morning 
Advertiser.” That journal prints the passages from Lord 
Beaconsfield’s will which bear upon documents and their 
custody, and draws the conclusion that it is clear that 
‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield did not intend the Life to appear for 
many years after his death,” and that ‘“‘ the King’s consent 
would have to be obtained before the correspondence with 
Queen Victoria could be published.”” In an admirable 
leader upon the subject the writer says :— 

Twenty-four years have passed since Lord Beaconsfield 
set his name to this document, and twenty-one years since 
he died. In the absence of an authorised life, the loss of 
which we naturally deplore, the name of Benjamin Disraeli 
tends to become the centre of a myth rather than the label 
of an individuality. He lives—and possibly he may have 
desired to live—as a memory, as the expression of an idea. 
Was it the exquisite cunning of his statesmanship which 
framed a will so binding and so exacting as to make the 
revelation of his 1! self almost impossible, even twenty 
years after his death : 


So far as the personal documents and correspondence in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s possession at the time of his death are 
concerned, the discretion of publication is entirely in the 
hands of Lord Rowton; but we believe that in the case 
of many of them access has not been refused. At any 
rate there is ample material for a Life which shall hurt no 
susceptibilities and yet be reasonably full. 
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Mr. C. F. G. Masrerman contributes to the January 
‘‘Bookman”’ an interesting appreciation of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. “It is as a poet,” says Mr. Masterman, 
“that Mr. Chesterton will contribute to literature.” 
That is true, but Mr. Chesterton is so much a poet even 
when he writes prose that the two mediums cannot be 
divorced ; his outlook, indeed, is nearly always poetical, 
either when he writes of the grey world or of the splendid 
possibilities of romance. ‘This summing up of Mr. 
Chesterton’s attitude strikes us as just :— 


His poetry and his prose thus exhibit one fixed attitude 
towards the universe. Like the old Dutch philosopher he 
is “ Gott-getrunken ” ; like the modern mystic he is charging 
himself everywhere with contentment and triumph. He is 
ever astonished at “the towering and tropical vision of things 
as they really are; the great Odyssey of strange-coloured 
oceans and strange-shaped trees, of dust like the wreck of 
temples and thistledown like the ruin of stars.” In the 
twentieth century God still walks in the garden in the cool 
of the day, and every bush is aflame with His presence. No 
scientific discovery can lessen the exultant wonder with 
which he regards the ever-recurring miracle of the sunrise or the 
birth of a little child. Being at all is for him the astonishing 
and delightful mystery. Existence itself, apart from definite 
pleasure or pain, is a source of infinite satisfaction. This 
it was at the creation that caused the morning stars to sing 
together and all the sons of God to shout for joy. Mr. 
Chesterton is the prophet of this primitive truth. 


. Masterman’s article concludes thus :— 


His great ambition is to follow the sedulous steps of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw; and the proudest moment of his life will 
he when he takes his seat, as representative of the free 
an? independent burgesses, inthe Battersea Borough Council. 


We hope that Mr. Chesterton will have prouder moments 
in his life than can be evolved from the Battersea Borough 
Council. 


Tne Rev. Canon Beeching writes in the ‘ National 
Review” on “ The Poetry of Herrick.” Canon Beeching 
is a critic who always has something to say, and he 
always says it well. In this article he combines appre- 
ciation and criticism of Herrick with criticism of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s attitude towards Herrick. In the main 
our view agrees with Canon Beeching’s. There is cer- 
tainly no evidence to support Mr. Gosse’s statement that 
Herrick was merely a “ perfunctory”’ parson. As Canon 
Beeching says, what little evidence there is points the 


other way. Of Herrick as a poet, Canon Beeching 
writes :-- 


Let me now endeavour to enumerate a few of the qualities 
of Herrick’s verse that must strike any competent reader. 
The first is his concreteness. He moves about in a world 
which is very real, and which he thoroughly realises. Even 
his flights of fancy do not take him far from home. His 
loves are all substantial ladies in heavy silks; his pastures 
are full of fat cattle ; even the dew-drops on his flowers are 
full-bodied. Ina certain degree this concreteness is a poetical 
virtue, being ailied to simplicity ; but in Herrick it is not 
relieved by any intellectual interest. A second noticeable 
feature is the skill with which this concrete world is repre- 
sented. Every artist is always labouring to express what is 
in fact inexpressible ; to convey, somewhat more adequately 
than his predecessors have succeeded in conveying it, the 
impression that things make upon him. And Herrick is an 
artist to the finger-tips; his poetry is fall of experiments 
and successes. 


Tue vagaries of format are sometimes startling. We 
have received‘a publication called “The Appointed Time ” 
the height of which is something more than twice its 
breadth. We have seldom seen anything so lavish of 
paper, so frugal of print. The thin volume appears to 
contain something in the nature of a religious allegory. 


Why should religious allegory need these adventitious 
aids ? 
aics : 
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THe summer number of the “ Elf,” as subscribers are 
somewhat naively informed, is “a little late.” Mr. James 
Guthrie is responsible for this issue ; some of the drawings 
are rather striking, though all are a good deal too black. 
The letterpress is, on the whole, poor, ——— the 
verse. We do not see why such a stanza as this should be 
given hand-made paper and beautiful type :— 

Daisy stars of silver, 
Buttercups of gold, 
Teach us many lessons 
New again, yet old. 


But the “ Elf,” in material ways, is a piece of good book- 
making. 


Tuere has just been issued a new edition of Spurgeon’s 
“John Ploughman’s Pictures.” This book and ‘ John 
Ploughman’s Talk ” have together reached a total circula- 
tion of 600,000 copies. Spurgeon did not write literature, 
but to turn over these pages is to see just how he achieved, 
and rightly achieved, success. It sprang froma knowledge 
of human nature, perhaps not profound, but always acute, 
and a faculty of expression as direct as a blow. 


A corresponpeNT of the “Author” suggests that 
publishers should provide means by which a book-buyer 
might see a volume which he feels disposed to buy before 
making a definite purchase. His idea is that books might 
be collected in some central shop, and a fee charged for 
examination. But we hardly think such a scheme would 
work. After ail, the majority of serious book-buyers 
know perfectly well what they want. And do not certain 
publishers already undertake to send on approval, through 
the nearest book-seller, any volume appearing in their 
catalogues ? , 


A corRESPONDENT of the ‘‘ Brooklyn Eagle” has been 
complaining that certain English illustrated weeklies 
devote far too much space to interviews with authors. 
Why not engineers or artisans? he asks. The writer 
considers that in England we exploit the author in this 
way more than they do in America. We hope not, but 
still, as we have said again and again, we do it far too 
much. The reason for all this is, says the ‘ Brooklyn 
Eagle’s”” correspondent, “‘ that editors are literary men, 
and so they are fond of believing that the literary man is 
an important personage. He isn’t.” We sometimes 
sympathise with that point of view. 


Tue announcement that Mr. Sidney Colvin has at last 
decided to write a personal memoir of Stevenson is cer- 
tainly interesting. Mr. Colvin will no doubt reply to 
Mr. Henley’s article, and it is just as well that time has 
been allowed to soften what might otherwise have 
developed into an acrimonious controversy. 


‘ 


, 


‘Tr painters take pupils,’’ says a writer in the New 
York “‘ Bookman,” ‘‘ why should not novelists ?’’ And he 
proceeds to plead for “‘ateliers of fiction.” He thinks it 
would be agreeable to go to Mr. Howells’ studio and be 
taught how to describe “a girl with arching brows, 
curving lips, and a flood of golden hair.” And the writer 
appears to be serious; he really thinks the art of fiction 
can be taught. He says: ‘I believe that much good 
might accrue to literature if the masters would take pupils. 
The principles of novel writing certainly can be taught, 
such as the value of words, the proportion which descrip- 
tion should bear to dialogue, characterisation, and above 
all, construction.”” ‘‘'The value of words,” however, is 
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precisely what never can be taught, and the ‘“ proportion 
which description should bear to dialogue” is a matter 
only to be decided by the individual. But we see no 
prospect for “‘ateliers of Fiction:”” Even the crudest 
amateur would prefer to go his own way.’ 


Concerninc the new fiction departure in the “‘ North 
American Review,” we read in the ‘‘ New York American’ 
as follows :— 


A novel is to be printed in the “ North American Review.” 
This is tradition undone. But the title of the novel is “The 
Ambassadors,” and its author is Henry James. There is 
tradition regained. His work is made for the most delicate 
critical attention, for the most minute analysis. It is full of 
the finest and strongest ideas of life, art and poetry. In it 
are the most elevated human dreams. It is exceptional. It 
may be regarded in the “ Review” against the hasty and 
accidental appreciation of the common-place. There the 
verbiage of the unlettered that trouble with their iucom- 
petence the discussion of works of art may not be provoked. 
Obscurity is the chief grievance that indifferent readers of 
Henry James have. 


41 of which is quite true, but we could wish it better 
expressed. “It is exceptional,” standing as a lonely 
sentence, makes us shiver, and the last sentence is an 
example of how not to write. 


Reviewinc the fiction of the year in the ‘‘ New York 
American,” Mr. Harry Thurston Peck takes no cheerful 
view of the future of the novel as the vehicle of ideas :— 


Looking back upon the year that is now ending, its literary 
record is noticeable from the fact that no single novel has 
attained a phenomenal success. Many have reached sales 
which would once have been thought remarkable, yet which 
are so no longer. More novels are being written than ever, 
and probably more are being read ; yet they do not attract 
the attention given to them a few years ago. 

Why is this? I think it is because the novel is once more 
sinking to its normal place—the place it occupied before, with 
Dickens, it began to usurp a field which cannot be per- 
manently its own. It will hereafter remain simply a source 
of pleasure and of amusement. It is not going any longer to 
be accepted as a means of preaching political, social and 
economic doctrines. It is bound to revert to what it was 
when Fielding wrote, when Richardson wrote, when Scott 
wrote-—mere literature. 

The nineteenth century saw the apotheosis of fiction. Fiction 

could then get a hearing when argument and persuasion in 
less attractive forms were utterly unheeded. Dickens used 
it to blot out the workhouses and the Yorkshire schools. 
Charles Reade reformed the lunacy laws of England by a 
single novel. Disraeli smoothed the way for political changes 
in his works of fiction. In this country, Mrs. Stowe per- 
ceptibly hastened an inevitable war by her one great book. 
Edward Bellamy in the pages of “Looking Backward” 
raised socialism from the slums and made it popular in the 
drawing room and the halls of the university. In France, 
Emile Zola attempted to demonstrate by works of pure 
imagination the solutions of all sorts of problems—ethical, 
physiological and psychological. Fiction to him was an 
exact science, an instrument of precision; and men listened 
to his claims with serious attention. 

We have gone beyond this stage at last. The twentieth 
century will not be a century of novel-reading. Fiction 
has done its work. It has won a hearing for many 
causes. It has created or excited an intelligent interest 
in all sorts of problems and conditions. Yet it can- 
not solve these problems nor alter those conditions; and 
so it must give way to other forms of literature that bear 
directly on them both. So long as there are young men 
and women who love and marry, so long as the spirit which 
seeks adventure still exists, for just so long will novels 
and romances find eager readers. Yet the world, grown 
wiser, will go to life itself and to the records of life 
for serious instruction ; and it will not accept the novelist as 
a teacher or a demonstrator. 
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“ Harrer’s Macazixe” publishes this month an article 
on “The Coinage of Words,” by Prof. Kittredge, of 
Harvard. Prof. Kittredge devotes most of his space to 
discussing new compounds and the possibilities of the 
suffix; only at the end does he touch upon the * boldest 
kind of word-coinage,—-that in which the new term 
appears to be made by a single act of creative instinct, 
without regard to precedent.” Prof. Kittredge con- 
tinues :-— 

It is a difficult category to discuss ; for the history of such 
terms is seldom ascertainable, and we are in danger of 
referring to this lawless group a number of well-behaved for- 
mations which sprang from some obscure or forgotten analogy. 
One theory, however, is certain. The words that we are here 
contemplating are the product of language-makers who stood 
in no awe of the dictionary, 


Of such words Prof. Kittredge gives very few examples, 
the best being Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘ chortle.” ‘‘ It suggested,” 
he says, ‘‘ the gurgle of senile exultation.”” But words of 
that kind hardly come into the general question of word- 
coinage ; they are “‘sports,’’ and never come into really 
literary_English. 


Me. Fitzmacrice Ketty’s recently published Taylorian 
Lecture, ‘‘ Lope de Vega and the Spanish Drama ”’ is an 
admirable piecg of criticism and appreciation. ‘The life 
of Lope was a scries of downfalls om triumphs, of misery 
and splendour. He was forgiven by this world for his 
sins and his satires, and for ‘‘at least a quarter of a 
century he had such a succession of triumphs as no other 
man of letters has ever tasted.” He could crack jokes at 
the expense of the -Inquisition, to which he himself 
belonged, and remain unchastized. He became chaplain 
to the Congregation of St. Peter, and, says Mr. Kelly, ‘in 
this post as in all others, he played his part to perfection, 
edifying all beholders by his pious works, his exemplary 
life.” Mr. Kelly continues : 

And from now till the last act, it is one unbroken crescendo 
of applause. Lope witnessed, 80 to Say, his own apotheosis. 
He was one of the sights of Madrid. As he returned from 
the hospital, where he attended the sick and dying, men 
turned to look at him in the street; women aid children 
clustered round him to kiss his hand, to crave his blessing. 
His daily walk was as a royal procession; his portrait hung 
on the walls of palaces and cabins. So contemporaries tell 
us, and so we love to picture him in his august old age—the 
living symbol of all the might, and pride, and glory of heroie 
Spain. 

But, at the last, Nemesis appeared. The “ retribution of 
his far-off sins” broke his heart. His son was drowned, 
his favourite daughter deserted him, and the end was in 
sight :— 

Brooding sullenly upon his sorrows, he sank into alterna- 
tions of lethargy and despair, redoubled his pious practices, 
lashed himself with his discipline till the walls of his room 
were bespattered with blood, and awaited the end with 
morose impatience. On August 23, 1635, he wrote his last 
poems—-a sonnet, aud El Siglo de oro —laid aside his pen, 
was chilled, and took to his bed. Four days later 
he fell into the everlasting sleep. 


This amazing man wrote plays which ran into hundreds ; 
he himself put the total at 800. The seventeenth century 
produced no more amazing figure than Lope de Vega, 


Tue first two productions of the Stage Society’s fourth 
season are to be Ibsen’s ‘‘ When We Dead Awaken” and 
“*A Man of Honour,” by Mr. Somerset Maugham. The 
society has under consideration four more plays: ‘Tolstoi’s 
““ The Fruits of Enlightenment”; ‘‘ Where There is 
Nothing,” by Mr. W. B. Yeats; “The Two Mr. 
Wetherbys,” by Mr. St. John Hankin ; and Maeterlinck’s 
“* Aglavaine and Selysette.” 

B2 
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Booxs as wedding presents are not, we believe, very 
popular ; at any rate they do not figure largely in the lists 
of gifts which we sometimes glance at in the newspapers. 
But amongst the many offerings showered upon Mr. 
Brodrick and his bride the other day were a certain 
number of books. The titles are not given in all cases. 
Here is the list :-— 

Viscount Gosclien. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 


Books. 
Books. 
Books. 


Mr. Alfred Austin. Books. 
Lord Carlisle. Books. 
Mr. Macmillan. Books. 


Mr. and Mrs. Asquith. Pepys’ “ Diary.” 

Lord and Lady Manners. Emerson’s Works. 

Mr. Rt. B. Haldane. Burke’s Works. 

The Speaker and Mrs. Gully. Charles Lamb's 
Works. 


Mr. Grorce Moore, we regret to hear, has had a serious 
bicycle accident. Owing to a “ side-slip ” he was flung on 
his right shoulder, which was badly injured. Mr. Moore 
had just finished correcting his new book, which takes 
rather a pessimistic view of things Irish. He is now 
embarking on a series of literary impressions. 


Bibliographical. 


Ir is impossible not to admire the pluck with which Mr. 
John Davidson, who is about to issue a new comedy, 
continues to woo the dramatic muse. He appears to have 
begun (so far as placing his work before the general public 
is concerned) in 1886 with ‘‘ Bruce: a Drama,” which he 
followed up in 1888 with “Smith: a Tragedy” (since 
called ‘‘ a tragic farce”). ‘‘ An Unhistorical Pastoral,” ‘‘ A 
Romantie Faree,” and “ Scaramouch in Naxos: a Pan- 
tomime,”’ were published in 1889. The first two of these 
three books were issued in Glasgow, the other in Greenock. 
In the following year all five pieces appear to have been 
brought out in Londen by Mr. Fisher Unwin under the 
title of ‘“‘ Scaramouch in Naxos, and Other Plays.” All 
five figured in 1894 in the volume entitled ‘‘ Plays by John 
Davidson,” which Messrs. Mathews and Lane published 
with a frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. In this book 
will be found a bibliographical note of some interest. 
Since then we have had from Mr. Davidson ‘‘ Godfrida: a 


Play” (1898) and ‘‘Self’s the Man: a Tragi-Comedy ” 
(1901). It is one of the ironies of fate that Mr. Davidson 


should be known to the stage, not as an original 
dramatist, but as the translator (into verse) of Coppée’s 
** Pour la Couronne ” (1896), and the reviser of a translation 
of Rosmer’s ** Kénig’s Kinder.” 

The two English writers who have just been doing their 
best to make the American Mr. Edgar Saltus better 
known to English readers, seem not to be aware of 
the full extent to which Mr. Saltus’s books have been put 
before our public. They refer to the issue by English 
publishers of five of Mr. Saltus’s novels. As a matter of 
fact, at least twelve of his books have been, since 1886, in 
circulation (great or small) in this country. Here is a 
list of them: ‘‘ The Anatomy of Negation,” and ‘“ The 
Philosophy of Disenchantment”’ (Williams and Norgate, 


1886); ‘* Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure’’ (1887), ‘* Eden: an 
Episode,” and ‘‘A Transaction in Hearts” (Routledge, 


1889); “The Truth about Tristrem Varick”’ (Routledge 
and Drane, 188); ‘The Pace that Kills’? (1889); ‘A 
Transient Guest’ (1890), ‘* Mary Magdalen” (1891), 
‘Imperial Purple: an Analysis of the Cesars”’ (1892), 
**Madame Sapphira” 1893, and ‘When Dreams Come 
True” (‘Transatlantic Publishing Company, 1895). I can 
well believe that most of the above works have had a very 
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limited vogue in this country, and that they will be all 
the better for the advertisement which Messrs. Monkswood 
and Gamble—the English writers I refer to—have 
bestowed upon them. 

Messrs. Treherne are credited with the intention of 
issuing a series of translations of Du Boisgobey’s stories. 
Within the last decade or so, not much has been done in 
England in this direction. Versions of ‘“‘The Golden 
'l'ress,” ‘‘ The Nameless Man,” ‘‘ The Severed Hand,” came 
out in 1901; of ‘‘Cash on Delivery”’ in 1893, of ‘* The 
Condemned Door” in 1892, and of ‘‘ An Ocean Knight ”’ 
in 1890. The most notable, however, of Du Boisgobey’s 
revivals in this country was that which took place between 
the years 1885 and 1889. Messrs. Vizetelly and Messrs. 
Ward and Lock set the ball rolling in 1885; in 1886 they 
were joined by Messrs. J. and R. Maxwell, and Messrs. 
Routledge followed in 1887. It was, however, the first- 
named firm which made Du Boisgobey really popular at 
that period. In 1885 they published two of his tales (at 
half-a-crown), in 1886 seventeen more (at half-a-crown or 
sixpence), and in 1889 twenty more (at a shilling)---thirty- 
nine altogether, if my figures are accurate. Whether 
these are still in the market I do not know. 

In December, 1901, Messrs. Chatto and Windus pub- 
lished a half-guinea edition of Reade’s ‘‘ Cloister and the 
Hearth,” adorned by 100 illustrations from the pencil of 
Mr. Matt. B. Hewerdine. I understand that in their 
forthcoming edition of the story Mr. Hewerdine’s drawings 
will be supplemented by a number of photogravures, 
which will no doubt add considerably to the attractions of 
the volume. T[eade would be a ‘‘ prood mon”? if he could 
see the position which his romance has taken in the 
hierarchy of fiction. Numerous have been the editions of 
it of late years. There was one, on fine paper, in 1900: 
another, in four volumes, in 1898 (a reproduction, 
apparently, of an edition in 1893); another in 1895; 
another, with an introduction by Sir Walter Besant, in 
1894; another in 1882; another in 188l—and so forth. 
The two last-named years saw uniform editions of most of 
Reade’s stories. 

The list of the additions which are to be made to the 
‘“‘ Temple Classics’ this year has more than one feature of 
interest. Especially welcome will be the English version 
of the ‘‘ .Wneid ” which we are to receive frum Mr. Fairfax 
Taylor. Mr. Taylor published in 1867 a translation (in 
the Spenserian stanza) of the first two Books, and, 
apparently, he has now completed the Englishing of the 
whole. Apart from what he has done for Virgil, he is 
known as a translator in prose, his versions including 
Geffeken’s ‘‘ Church and State’’ (1877), ‘‘ Russia before 
and after the War” (1880), and Count Vitzthum von 
Kckstaedt’s ‘St. Petersburg and London ” (1887). 

Another attractive addition to the library will be a 
reprint of Thucydides’ ‘History of the Peloponnesian 
War,” as translated by Mr. Richard Crawley. Mr. Crawley 
published the first Book in 1866, and the whole work in 
1874. He is best known to meas the author of ‘“‘ Horse 
and Foot, or Pilgrims to Parnassus” (1868), a satire (in 
rhymed couplets) in which there was much smartness and 
some sound sense. With his other volumes of verse I am 
not so wellacquainted. They include “‘ Venus and Psyche, 
and other Poems ” (1871), ‘‘ The Younger Brother,” a five- 
act comedy (1878), and ‘* Election Rhymes ” (1880). 

There can hardly be too many editions of ‘“* 'The Mabino- 
gion”’; and there is no reason, therefore, why the work 
should not be added, as it will be added, I see, to the 
‘* Temple Classics” this year. Two editions came out last 
year, one of them very handy as well as neatly produced. 
Goldsmith’s Essays, as edited by Mr. Austin Dobson, wil! 
be especially acceptable as completing the representation of 
Goldsmith’s works in this library. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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The Academy 


Reviews. 


Philosophers and Sportsmen, All. 


Some Nixereenta-Century Scotsmen. By William Knight. 


(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.) 


Sr. Anprews is in certain respects the most picturesque 
of our university towns. Undoubtedly it is greater than 
any other in Scotland. Aberdeen, though Marischal 
College is immortalized by Sir Walter Scott's kind regard 
for Dugal Dalgety, is modest in relation to St. Andrews ; 
so are Edinburgh and Glasgow,which as seats of academic 
learning are, like London, Dundee, and Birmingham, too 
modern to have distinctive traditions. Even Oxford 
and Cambridge have reasons for holding St. Andrews in 
respect. They are not older, and the stir which they make 
in the world comes only by fits and starts. Oxford, when 
troubled about its soul in relation to the psychological 
problems of the ages, has a Movement; goes in detach- 
ments to Rome, because there the mystery of things is 
greater than ever, settled in its own insolubility ; and has 
done with it. Not so St. Andrews. That little grey city 
by the sea is too old, too cosmopolitan, too much a 
favourite of nature, to be upset by any crisis of faith or of 
unbelief. Nature herself is the main influence in this 
restraint. At St. Andrews, the links being ideally perfect, 
golf has for centuries been as important as the occupations 
of the theologian and the philosophic thinker ; the county 
of Fife is full of foxes, fox-hounds, salmon, trout, birds 
and beasts to shoot, together with eminent statesmen and 
men of letters from all parts of the United Kingdom. Thus 
St. Andrews is in a singular measure a home of catholic 
sensibilities. The sports to which men resident there are 
all devoted prevent their mental activities from becoming 
hysterical or dramatic; while their intellectual training 
renders them all expert with rod and gun, play-club, cleek, 
iron, and putter, as well as after hounds. The two 
influences are continually at work. Mr. Knight, the 
Professor of Philosophy whose new book falls to be 
reviewed, never took a walk with any of his many 
eminent friends without having a metaphysical discus- 
sion ; while it is manifest that these intellectual pastimes, 
and the more systematised works of which they were 
echoes or expansions, would have been impossible had not 
St. Andrews by its very nature provided open-air treatment 
for tuberculosis of the ego. 

An examination of Mr. Knight’s biographical sketch of 
any of his more eminent friends would justify this theory 
of St. Andrews. Take, for example, the sketch of 
Mr. Patrick Proctor Alexander. We read that ‘‘ he looked 
the part of Mars as well as felt it, and the literature of 
battle and adventure was his favourite perusal all along.” 
That was in the days of Purchase, and Mr. Alexander, 
though of high degree, had not command of means enough 
to enter the Army. After an unsuccessful endeavour in 
Glasgow to become a merchant, in a leisurely manner he 
retired to the pursuits of St. Andrews. Soon he, who 
might have been a great soldier, showed himself a supreme 
master of many peaceful arts. Having made most 
thoughtful men comply against their wills to the thought 
that they had no wills at all, Mr. John Stuart Mill suddenly 
found himself face to face with ‘‘ Moral Causation,” a work 
of such surprising ingenuity and power that he was quite 
unable to answer it. By and bye this achievement of 
Mr. Alexander was followed by ‘‘ Mill and Carlyle,” a 
book the great ability of which was acknowledged by 
Mr. Carlyle himself. Through all the seriousness of his 
prose writings, Mr. Alexander had a cunningly illumi- 
nating vein of banter, and Mr. Swinburne truthfully 
declared ‘‘Sauertig” to be ‘‘one of the few masterly 
satires in the English language.” Besides being an 
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unusually acute critic, Mr. Alexander was a poet. 
is one of his sonnets :— 


Come to me now! O come, benignest Sleep! 
And fold me up as evening folds a flower, 

From my vain self, and vain things which have power 
Upon my soul, to make me smile or weep. 

And when thou comest, 0! like death be deep—- 
No dreamy boon have I of thee to crave, 

More than may come to him that in his grave 
Is heedless of the night-winds how they sweep. 
I have not in me half that cause of sorrow 
Which is in thousands who must not complain ; 
And yet this moment if it could be mine 

To lapse and pass in sleep, and so resign 

All that must yet be borne of joy and pain, 

I scarcely know if I would wake to-morrow. 


This suggestive music has a melancholy sound; but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that it came from a 
melancholy mind. Merely, to Mr. Alexander it was a 
placid duty to accomplish perfectly any task for which 
he was in the humour. Within a fortnight of his 
death he was fishing on Clatto Loch, and the same 
conquering, quiet concern which he had had in the 
‘Secret of Hegel’’ he applied to the problem, If you are 
going to use three flies, should the heaviest be at the end 
of the cast, or should the lightest? He put the heaviest 
at the end, and filled his basket to the brim. . In “A 
True Story for Children, by Grand-dad,” Mr. Alexander 
inadvertently explained himself :— 


We bless you, bless you, little babes! 
We bless your coming hither ; 

Not happier your young lives to grow 
Than our old age to wither. 


We bless you, little Gus and Flo! 
We bless your coming hither ; 

O! grow, and grow, and happier grow, 
Whilst we as happy wither. 


It would not be quite accurate to say that Mr. Patrick 
Proctor Alexander was a creator of beautiful images of sad 
thoughts and lyrical expressions of happy feelings. He 
was more than that. Like his magnificent frame, his 
mind, his nature, was in itself strength and beauty. 
Another of Mr. Knight’s ‘‘monumental men” was 
Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, who was 
aglow with the genius of the place. His erudition 
was wide, profound, exact; and in his case also scholar- 
ship and intellectual talent were humanised and made 
virile by life-long interest in affairs of the open air. He 
played in the first cricket-match between Oxford and 
Cambridge, rowed in the first boat-race, and never lost his 
interest either in cricket or rowing. In ‘‘ Annals of My 
Life”” we find him, when nearly eighty years of age, 
eagerly discussing, with the young man who subsequently 
became his literary executor, the dynamics of figure- 
skating. He actually at that age longed for a frost in 
order that he might have a match with his young friend 
in cutting the Flying Mercury. In Mr. Knight’s sketch 
of the Bishop there is a passage that will whet the interest 
with which Mr. John Morley’s Life of Mr. Gladstone is 
awaited. ‘‘ A career that had begun most brilliantly,” we 
read in a contribution by Archdeacon Aglen to Mr. Knight’s 
book, ‘‘ was suddenly closed, as it seemed, by Wordsworth’s 
acceptance of life and work in Scotland. What I mean is 
that he could not but expect, what everyone expected for 
him, that his friends—and especially Gladstone—would, 
after a time, recall him to England, and grant him a see 
there. The years went on, and the recall never came.” 
These sentences hint at a strange episode in the career of 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Wordsworth had been Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tutor at Oxford. At Mr. Gladstone’s urgently- 
expressed wish, he left Winchester, where he was head- 
master, for Scotland, there to be Warden of Glenalmond, 
a college founded by Mr. Gladstone and the northern Tory 
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nobles in the hope that a revival of Episcopacy might 
spring from it. In doing so Mr. Wordsworth sacrificed 
much. For conscience’ sake he abandoned the prospect 
of preferment to a position of usefulness, probably the 
highest, in the Church of England; he deferred his 
engagement to marry ; and he contributed all his worldly 
wealth, £8,000, to the funds of Glenalmond. Ere long 
the see of St. Andrews became vacant, and those in whose 
gift the appointment lay wished it to be filled by Mr. 
Wordsworth. As Glenalmond and St. Andrews are in 
the same diocese, he could have become Bishop while 
retaining the Wardenship, and life for him and for the 
lady alluded to would have become brighter and better. 
Mr. Gladstone, one of the trustees of Glenalmond, ob- 
jected. He said that if Mr. Wordsworth became Bishop 
he must quit the Wardenship. He acknowledged that 
this stipulation was in requital of the inability which 
Mr. Wordsworth shared with many others to support his 
candidature for the representation of Oxford University 
unless he would give assurances to dispel fears that he 
was wavering in his allegiance to Church and State. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Gladstone’s opposition, Mr. Wordsworth 
ultimately became Bishop. Among the papers left to the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Annals,” Mr. Earl Hodgson, there was a 
correspondence with Mr. Gladstone in which the episode 
was revealed. It was left by Mr. Gladstone’s consent ; 
but on the eve of publication of the volume containing it 
Mr. Gladstone asked Mr. Earl Hodgson to take it out, 


saying that he wished it kept for his own Life. Out of 
deference to Mr. Norton Longman, the publisher, who 
odgson, having 


a Mr. Gladstone’s wish, Mr. Earl 
no longer the living authority of the Bishop, bereft his 
hook of what would have been a surprising footnote to 
history. So the strange story goes. 


A Royal House. 


Tue House or Setevcus. By Edwyn Robert Bevan. 2 vols. 


(Arnold. 30s.) 


Ix his ‘* Greek Life and Thought ’’ Mr. Mahaffy traces the 
development of Hellenism from the death of Alexander the 
Great to the Roman conquest. For Mr. Mahaffy Hellenism 
commences with the death of Alexander as distinct from 
Hellenedom which ends with the life of Demosthenes. But 
nobody has more eloquently expressed the charm of Hellen- 
ism than has this author. ‘‘ The Apollo Belvedere,” he says, 
“the Laocoon, the Dying Gaul, and the Venus of Melos 
fortunately inspired modern artists and critics before they 
were dlevened to belong to the so-called days of Greek 
decadence. But these and the great sarcophagus of Sidon 
show that the silver days of Greek art were more splendid 
than the gold of other nations.” 

Kor Mr. Bevan, Hellenism is simply the Greek spirit of 
civilization surviving amongst all manner of alien influ- 
ences. His book is a history of a particular royal house, 
and not a general treatise upon post-Alexandrian eclectic- 
ism. He lays no stress upon the break which occurred 
with the Macedonian conquest of Greece, the abrupt closing 
for ever of the Golden Age. For him there is no irre- 
parable divorce between the two periods. The Macedonians 
kept the torch burning until the Romans were able to 
take it up, only to lose it in the hour of their own 
decadence. The torch itself was to reappear, still strangely 
lit, after centuries of chaotic barbarism. Viewed from 
this standpoint, this remote period of history—seemingly 
somuch more remote than the age of Pericles—has a close 
and definite bearing upon modern life. The chain has 
never been broken. Amid all the conflicts of private hatred 
and public ambition this abstraction of Greek culture 
never wholly loses its significance. The autonomy of the 
Greek cities was the common watch-word of rival despots, 
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and the actual despotism which bound them toa great 
empire was sedulously masked. 

The battle of Ipsus, by which the Asiatic empire of 
Antigonous was annihilated, is the first great “‘ land-mark ” 
from the time of Alexander’s death. Seleucus took the place 
of Antigonous just as the latter had taken the place of 
Perdiccas. It is useless, here, even to outline the winding 
fortunes of this house from Seleucus to the apotheosis of 
the line, Antiochus JII., the Great King. This unwise 
rival of Hannibal, repeating at Magnesia the audacity of 
Raphia, lost the Seleucia supremacy. 

he Great King used to take the field every spring from 
habit, and the list of the Seleucia campaigns is simply 
endless. But after Magnesia there was an interval of 
peace. The conditions were precisely the same as those 
offered before the battle, but none the less the unquestion- 
ing grip of Rome was beginning to be felt in the East. 
The sympathies of the House of Seleucus were naturally 
anti-Roman, but Seleucus Philopator did no more 
than arouse suspicion. After his murder by Helidorus, 
Antiochus IV. became king. 

Mr. Bevan’s portrait of this successor to the Syrian 
throne is one of the most vivid in a book which contains 
many vivid pictures. Here, for the first time, he shows us 
the applied Hellenism of Rome at work in the East. This 
‘“‘Bohemian”’ king who lied unerringly at the right 
moment is confronted with the staid Roman ambassador, 
Popillius :— 

As soon as he saw the ambassadors approaching he greeted 
Popillius in a loud glad voice as to an old friend. But the 
Roman came on with a grim and stony irresponsiveness. He 
reached the king a little tablet which he carried in his hand, 
and curtly bade him first read that through. Antiochus 
looked at it; it was a formal resolution of the Senate that 
King Antiochus should be required to evacuate Egypt. Then 
there sprang to his lips one of those diplomatic phrases which 
came so readily to him, something as to laying the matter 
before his Friends. But the Roman was determined that he 
should not wriggle free. To the amazement of the courtiers, 
he drew with his walking-stick a circle in the sand all round 
the king: yes or no before he stepped out of it. . . . 
Antiochus collapsed. 


Later on we find him ‘‘a swaddled figure ”’ carried into 
the banquet-hall by mummers. ‘‘Suddenly, at the notes 
of the symphonia, it started from its wrappings and the 
king stood there, naked.” Not long afterwards he ap 

as “‘The God Manifest,” anticipating in his solemn 
buffoonery the antics of future Roman emperors. This 
parody of exhausted Hellenism is particularly important 
because of his contact with Jewish history, though Mr. Bevan 
points out that “‘it was not Antiochus who drew the first 
blood in Jerusalem.” Terrible butcheries follow the 
quarrel of Antiochus with the Jews. Demetrius Soter, 
who was killed in battle in 150, is the last king worthy 
of the traditions of the royal house. Alexander Balus 
follows, and after him comes ‘‘The Cretan Tyranny.” 
Then massacre follows massacre until, in the death of 
Antiochus Sidetes, the House of Seleucus receives its final 
stroke. 

What tragic pictures stand out from the confusion of 
treachery and intrigue. ‘Think of the capture of Achaeus 
by the Cretan Bolis, at which, even in the moment of 
triumph, the Great King wept. Think of the escape of 
Mysta “‘ among the huddled women” after Ancyra. What 
a picture is that of Danaé saving by a single glance her 
lover, Sophron, from the merciless purpose of Laodice. 
She scorns to answer the question of the infuriated queen, 
and is “led away to be hurled from a high place.” 
Queens and courtesans, bound to each other by the 
common tie of fearless hatred, face death with wordless 
indifference. The dark secrets of the harem leak out. 
Children disappear. Drinking cups are examined as 
though already the terror of the Borgias had stolen into 
the world. And yet, beneath the surface of rage and 
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i the Macedonians stood for a central principle 
of life. 

They were not as the East had been before they came 
to it, or as the East became when the stamp of Hellenism 
had become faded. They had accepted the theory of 
despotism, but in practice they followed the more popular 
traditions of Macedonian royalty. The freedom of the 
cities was incongruous to their accepted ideas of —— 
rule, but it was against all their principles to crush out 
the Greek spirit of freedom. They had anticipated that 
admirable dictum of a modern historian: ‘‘Shoot men 
down if you must, but don’t hurt their feelings.” They 
were open to new ideas, and were by no means dead to 
that spirit of inquiry which was at the root of Hellenic 
civilization. Above all, they recognised the prestige of a 
something which was above and beyond the coercion of 
their phalanxes. 

In the private lives of members of the royal house we 
see the same conflict between Eastern and Western ideas. 
Amidst the Asiatic sumptuousness of their apparel there 
survived something of the higher simplicity. Officially 
they were monogamous, but only officially. Their notions 
as to the prohibited degrees of marriage were abhorrent 
to Greek morality. 

Mr. Bevan’s interesting work throws light on a period 
of history notoriously neglected by the scholar as well as 
by the general reader. Historically, the importance of this 

riod is very great. It not only connects the Old 

estament with the New, but serves as a link between the 
civilization of Pericles and that of Virgil. Its importance 
for philosophy, for art, and for mathematics is unques- 
tionable. And yet to most of us these centuries mean 
nothing whatever except the brief ‘“after-bloom” of 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. This carefully written 
and critical book supplies an obvious want. It traces the 
survival of the spirit of civilization which we ourselves 
are in danger of bartering away for something quite alien. 
It traces the eternal survival of this spirit, moreover, in 
one of the kingdoms of Alexandria least favourable to its 
development. That, indeed, amongst all the upheavals, 
through all the sacrilege, the perjury, the infamy, 
remains the 
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golden branch among the shadows, 
Kings and realms that pass to rise no more. 


John Smith. 


From THe Apyss. (R. Brimley Johnson.) 


THere is some danger that this tiny book, published 
anonymously, and skrinking modestly between plain 
covers, may escape the commendation it deserves. It is 
really a reprint of light articles contributed by the author 
to “‘ The Speaker” and ‘‘ The Commonwealth.” But they 
all concentrate on a single point. They are written bya 
man who has spent some years viewing the abyss of which 
he writes from—we should guess, a University settlement— 
and has come back to the higher ground somewhat dis- 
couraged. But they are written by a man of observation 
and reflection, a man who has learned the secret of 
cramming years of observation and reflection into the 
phrase that bites the memory. Whether his despairing 
conclusions be accepted or not—as we certainly do not 
accept them without reservation—his mordant sketches of 
life as it is lived by the majority of London men must not 
be neglected by any student of modern social life. For 
the point upon which these articles concentrate is John 
Smith. John Smith, the numbers of him, the houses of 
him, the silence of him, and the sadness of his lot :— 
John Smith is a bricklayer’s labourer paid by the hour, and 


earning, when in full work, some twenty-four shillings a week. 
He resides ina four-roomed cottage in Camberwell, in the 
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midst of streets made up of some hundreds of exact replicas 
of his own abode, only distinguished from each other by 
varied grades of griminess and decay. The front room he 
lets to a lodger at three and sixpence a week; for the whole 
residence he pays ten and sixpence, his rent thus “ standing ” 
at seven shillings. The seventeen-and-six balance of his 
weekly income is devoted to the material and mental require- 
ments of himself and his family. Mrs. John Smith is a 
harassed, tired-looking woman, who appears to live in a 
perpetual atmosphere of damp, steamy washing. 


At an abnormal hour in the morning John Smith rises, 
drinks cold tea, and struggles for the tram which is to 
convey him to the place where he toils in a kind of 
somnambulant progress. Supper at home, a pipe and the 
public-house, round off the day. On Sunday he lies in 
bed till midday, when he “‘strolls into Kast Street, 
Walworth, up and down which he wanders, gazing 
disconsolately at the itinerant quacks, vendors of children’s 
toys, and obscene publications.” From one to three John 
Smith is hidden behind the swing doors. ‘Then the event 
of the week, the Sunday dinner which Mrs. Smith has been 
a Cty A pipe, “ Lloyd’s News,” and a stroll to 
’eckham Rye with the kids fill the day till it is time to 
look in at the “ Blue Dragon.”” Terribly monotonous and 
depressing, youmay say. Remember, too, that Jolin Smith 
is to be multiplied by the half million or so of unskilled 
labourers in London, and spreads unceasingly. 


In tropical forests a box suspended from a hough will in a 
few days be found filled with strange and gorgeous vegetable 
and insect life. Place a disused sentry-box upon any piece of 
waste ground in South or Fast London, and im a few hours it 
will be occupied by a man and his wife and family, inundated 
by applications from would-be lodgers. 


But is John Smith miserable in his abyss? He gives 
little evidence of discontent with his lot. Some years ago 
the Social Settlement brought men and women whio “‘ bade 
stoical farewell to their friends and started for a place ten 
or twenty minutes distance by rail” in order to teach him 
the proper discontent. But John Smith in the mass 
remains stolid, and while he will stand a cinematograph 
he turns aside from lectures on ‘“‘ Our English Poets ”’ to 
the perplexing of the settlements. He has the franchise— 
has had it for years. You would think if he were really 
discontented he would take the weapon that lies to his 
hand. John Smith is in the majority. But he does not 
use his power as the John Smiths of New Zealand have 
used theirs, to organize a State on the basis of the labourer. 
Not even religion with its promise of a better life, with 
more artistic surroundings, ‘‘all glass and gold, with God 
for its sun,” lures him to efficient grumble at his situation. 
He does not go to church. He would as soon think of 
going to the opera on a gala night. 

One may admit that looked at from above, John Smith’s 
contentment is scarcely credible, and most reprehensible. 
He has no right to be happy in such sordid and mono- 
tonous conditions of life. But one must not look from 
above, but horizontally ; and this is the mistake made by 
the author of these papers. He forgets that human 
happiness is a very relative matter, and that while we 
may deplore a preference for ‘‘ Lloyd’s News” over ‘‘ Our 
“nglish Poets” the fact remains that Smith knows which 
he prefers and gets it. Hast Street, Walworth, is not 
attractive to everybody ; but in the proportion sum of life 
it is to Smith what Bond Street is to Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere and the Rue de la Paix to Mrs. Gorgius Midas. 
John Smith has his pleasures, his pals, his jokes, his 
cheap music-halls, his loves and enmities and his piano 
organs. We are unhappy not because he is unhappy, 
but because he can be happy as he is. 
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Spiritual Personality. 
Lerrers or Emerita Resseit Gurvey. Edited by her Niece, 
Ellen Mary Gurney. (Nisbet. 12s. 6d.) 

Trrse letters have a peculiar and, coming at the present 
time, a very rare quality. ‘Their spirituality is so fine, 
sustained, so ethereal almost that it is like a breath 
from another world, another people. Actual present life 
is regarded all through as from a great distance, and 
through the intervening space is only perceived in colours 
softened and meal as in a pastel. The brutality of 
existence never really penetrated Mrs. Russell Gurney’s 
mind. She went through the world impervious to the 
greater mass of impressions to be obtained from it. The 
only things that really interested her were the things not 
seen, the growing of the soul, and the fuller expansion of 
the spirit-life after death. Her whole being was like a 
responsive chord to ‘ inward” impressions, and the pub- 
lication of these letters finds ample justification in their 
revelation of a personality—contrasted with the exorbitant 
egoism and passionate craving after material happiness of 
to-day—of an almost startling purity and peace. And 
curiously enough, the first picture of her is so aloof from 
modern manners as to be chill and almost displeasing in 
effect. ‘The letter in which it occurs is by her mother, 
and refers to melia Gurney’s marriage :— 

On the day the same cheerful, solemn calm continued. She 
was alone until it was time to dress. When I went to her 
with breakfast she was in tears with the Bible in her hand, 
and said, “ Let me read you the lesson for the day.” 

On the morning of her wedding one could decidedly wish 
for « more human and more personal utterance. But this 
disappointment wears off as page by page through all 
the vicissitudes of a long life an insight is gained into a 
temperament so rarified by spiritual brightness that all 
the grosser and more vacillating human elements seem 


even in this life to have fallen from her. There are 
other things, however, besides spiritual matters in 
these letters. Interesting comments upon well-known 


people abound in them, for the Gurneys mixed with 
(listinguished men and women of every kind, beth social 
and literary. The following brief definition of Mill by 
Carlyle is eminently characteristic of the latter, ‘‘ Thin in 
body and thin in mind,” and Mrs. Gurney reports a 
conversation with George Eliot, which gives very clearly 
the strain of harshness and narrowness which ran through 
the character of the great writer. The letters include 
several from General Gordon, chiefly upon religious 
matters, but the kind of outlook Mrs. Gurney had upon 
immortality is best comprised in a quotation she herself 
gives from Goethe, oo ‘‘ said he believed in the 
immortality of those who had souls enough to live.” 

Here and there in the book little stories of a lighter 
nature push their way through, as it were, as in the 
delightful tale of the poor woman and her child who in 
(lire necessity prayed every night for bread. One day, 
however, they were given six loaves, whereupon the child 
exclaimed contentedly, ‘‘ Now we shan’t have to pray for 
six days, mother.” 

It is difficult to close any discussion of these letters 
without including one brief quotation bearing upon an 
incident following shortly upon Mr. Gurney’s death. The 
whole woman seems summed up in the peculiar quality 
of the vision or illusion :— 

Last night I prayed with great desire for some little token 
of a thought from his heart, even if I might not have any 
glimpse of himself. And before I went to sleep, as I believe, 
| opened my eyes to see if my little night-lamp was burning, 
and I saw a rich bouquet of wall-flowers in a kind of jug 
held near my face, so wonderfully real. 1 gazed, and as I 
gazed they slowly receded to just over the little lamp, and 
disappeared. 

T said to myself, “ Wall-flowers—what can it mean?’ 
And an answer seemed to flash through me, “These grow 
for you out of the wall of separation.” 


’ 
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‘‘Our Fathers Have Told Us.” 


Picturesque Orn Houses. By Allan Fea. (Bousfield. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Ir is a pity that Mr. Fea is no more than a recorder of 
facts. Curiously enough his choice of subject generally 
falls upon matter in which treatment should count for 
much. The last book of Mr. Fea’s which we noticed was, 
we believe, ‘‘ King Monmouth”’; in that volume there was 
ample rough material, but no coherence, no reconstruction 
of the period, no sense of style. Perhaps the author’s 
shortcomings are less noticeable in such a volume as the 
present, although we expect far more from ‘‘ A Wanderer 
off the Beaten Track ’’—as Mr. Fea describes himself— 
than such jottings as we get here. Mr. Fea is quite 
conscious of the fact that the picturesque consists in asso- 
ciation as much as in mere visual impression, but he can 
by no means convey the elusive quality of association. 
Hence this volume, which touches upon material intimately 
associated with romance, has hardly a hint of real romance 
in it. Such as there is we derive almost wholly from the 
illustrations, which are numerous, and on the whole well 
selected and well reproduced. 

Yet any lover of the past of England cannot fail to be 
grateful to Mr. Fea for his iridustry and research. The 
research, indeed, does not go very far, but it is suggestive 
and may serve to send readers hunting after the minor 
things of history which count for so much in revivifying a 

eriod. The author has confined himself mainly to the 
lome Counties, and the book resolves itself into a practical 
itinerary. We are taken from village to village, and invited 
to consider the glory of what our forefathers built so well, 
with such a sense of stability and continuity. Such a 
house as Bolebrook, in Sussex, which, like so many other 
of its kind, has been reduced to a farmhouse, is full of 
serene beauty. When the author was there many of the 
rooms were disused, and as he stumbled up the great 
staircase at nightfall, he was ‘‘ conscious of silent white 
spectres floating about.” They were owls, those grave and 
wise inhabitants of so many places which the folly of nan 
or the force of circumstance have left to the dignity of 
decay. 

Certainly no main-road traveller has any idea of the fine 
domestic architecture which nestles in almost forgotten 
villages or hides itself in often coeval leafage. The old 
builders had a wonderful instinct for sites ; often enough 
they were unhealthy, but they were nearly always beautiful. 
It might have been wiser to build upon the hill-top, but 
down in the valley there was warmth and shelter and the 
music of the stream. And the valley house, even to an 
age overwhelmed with sanitation, has the old appeal. He 
who dwells upon the hill-top looks down upon the twink- 
ling valley-lights with some stirrings of envy, and perhaps, 
by way of compensation, takes a breath of his purer air. 
The idea of the builder of old time was to hide his 
dwelling, to make it, as it were, an absolute retreat. 
Concerning the ruinous house of Houghton Conquest, 
associated, it will be remembered, with Sidney and the 
Countess of Pembroke, a labourer said to Mr. Fea: “It’s 
heen an old ancient place in its time.’’ That is one of 
the very few amusing sayings in a hook wholly devoted 
to “old ancient places.”’ 





Other New Books. 


Ruskin on Picrvres: A Collection of Criticisms by John 
Ruskin not heretofore Reprinted, and now Re-Edited 
and Re-arranged. Vol. Il. (George Allen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A WEEK or two ago we noticed the first volume of this most 

welcome re-issue. The volume before us contains the 

** Academy Notes,”’ issued in 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 

and 1875, and also ‘“‘ Notes on Samuel Prout and William 
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Hunt,” 1879-80. In 1854 Ruskin wrote: “I do not at 
all care for reputation in the matter. I must speak if I 
see people thinking what I know is wrong, and if there 
is any chance of my being listened to. I don’t say I 
wouldn’t care for reputation if I had it, but until people 
are ready to receive all I say about Art as ‘ unquestion- 
able,’ just as they receive what Faraday tells them about 
Chemistry, I don’t consider myself to have any reputation 
at all worth caring about.” ‘There we hear the man of 
profound convictions and also the man who thinks the 
impossible possible. For Art cannot be written about as 
Science can be written about; Art is not a matter of fact 
so much as a matter of temperament, and concerning 
temperament no man can lay down laws or expect a 
unanimous following. Ruskin discovered this, and dropped 
the ‘‘ Academy Notes ” accordingly. As an appreciator and a 
prophet the world was delighted to listen to him, but as a 
critic the world in the main preferred its own judgments. 

In looking through such a volume as this, one is struck 
by the fallibility even of the finest judgment. There are 
works by practically forgotten painters which receive 
almost unqualified praise, and others whose authors have 
outlived even Ruskin’scensure. Yet it is inspiring writing, 
full of delicacy and beauty and that flashing humour 
which is so rare in such work. . 

This, concerning Prout, is most delightful and charac- 
teristic :— 

And learn from your poor wandering painter this lesson— 
for sum of the best he had to give you (it is the Alpha of the 
Jaws of true human life)—that no city is prosperous in the 
sight of Heaven, unless the peasant sells in its market ; 
adding this lesson of Gentile Bellini’s for the Omega—that no 
city is ever righteous in the sight of Heaven, unless the noble 
walks in its street. 


To read Ruskin, as we have said before and must say 
again, is to be impressed by the splendour of personality 
and the limits of individual vision. 


Tae Ecreciovs Excuse. By Angus MeNeill. 
Richards. 5s. 

Tus js a book no more to be taken seriously than ‘‘ The 
Unspeakable Scot.” Itis full of generalities, flat witticism, 
flat humour, and clichés. What little practical criticism it 
contains is of the most obvious description, and hardly any 
chapter might not apply equally to any other nation. The 
author writes about the Englishman as soldier, sailor, 
parson, politician, journalist, and so forth, with a most 
uninspired and undiscriminating fluency. Take this from 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ Chiffon ” :— 

It pains me beyond measure to say it, but I think there can 
he no doubt that the accumulated experience and wisdom of 
mankind goes to show that at the bottom of most troubles 
there isa woman. Since Eve and the first debacle, it has 
been woman all along the line. 

We thought that that kind of writing was dead, or at any 
rate confined to the lowest forms of journalism. Yet here 
it is again, cropping up in a book which sets out to tell us 
where we fail and why we fail. We are told, of course, 
that the “‘chiefest of snobs” is the English military 
officer, that the Army is overrated, neglected, and half- 
starved, and that the-Navy is in like case. We are also 
told that we drink too much, that we have no good 
fiction, no poets, no honest politicians, in fact nothing 
that is of any vital use. To impress these things upon 
us, two hundred pages are covered with good black 
print. We close the book with the feeling that if the 
author really has a sense of humour it has deserted him 
in the writing of this jumble of trivialities. ‘‘ Angus 
McNeill” is a name we do not know, but he has evidently 
learned at the feet of Mr. Crosland; indeed, he writes 
like Mr. Crosland’s double. But after all, the question of 
who wrote the book does not interest us. 


(Grant 
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Netson anp His Capraiss. By Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 


(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


Tuts popular author presents a spirited picture of Nelson and 
his times ; he has not confined himself to telling merely 
of the deeds of Nelson’s Captains, but has provided a 
character sketch of the great Admiral, and some details 
pertaining to his school and methods. Of Nelson himself 
the author writes in superlative terms, unless indeed he is 
comparing him inch for inch with one of his captains, in 
which case the vocabulary of affliction is exhausted in 
insistent reiteration of Nelson’s physical disadvantages. 
He is described as one-armed, one-eyed, fretful, vehement, 
infatuated by the ‘‘obese’’ Lady Hamilton, fragile, 
under-sized, half-womanly, half-a-shrew. ; 

But the story which the author has to tell is almost 
incredible in its directness of detail, but certainly fascin- 
ating in its charm, if limited in its scope. It is the story 
of the quarter decks of a hundred men-of-war, of a world 
bounded by the sea, peopled by men who are only 
seamen, and trafficking in business which is only war. 
Men who are middies learning the A B C of their pro- 
fession one day, are in command of frigates the next, and 
thundering their broadsides into French and Spanish hulls. 
Were the men of those days hardier than to-day, or was it 
the opportunity of prize-money, and war, and above all 
heteedl of France which made the men what they were? 
The book is furnished with some capital portraits, and 
an index. 


In “‘ Scottish History and Life” (Maclehose) we have a 
volume the materials for which were mainly derived from 
the Historical Loan Collection in the Glasgow Exhibition 
of 1901. Various periods of the history of Scotland and 
certain aspects of Scottish life are adequately dealt with 
by different authors. The Jacobite risings in particular, 
by Mr. H. G. Graham, are admirably summarized. The 
volume is well printed and excellently illustrated. 


The latest addition to Messrs. Newnes’s “ Library of 
Useful Stories” is ‘The Story of Our Army,” by 
Captain Owen Wheeler. Captain Wheeler's narrative 
appears to be well-informed, but it lacks picturesqueness. 
Perhaps, however, that could hardly be looked for in what 
really amounts to a hand-book. A chapter upon South 
Africa in included. We need hardly add that a portrait 
of Earl Roberts forms the frontispiece, and that the little 
volume closes with a tribute to the Colonies. 


New Eprtioxs: The seventh volume in the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Edition” of Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott” takes us down 
to the writing of the Life of Napoleon. For frontispiece 
the volume has a photogravure of Faed’s well-known “Sir 
Walter Scott and his Friends.” The latest volumes of 
the novels in this beautiful edition contain ‘‘ Woodstock.’’— 
From Messrs. Newnes there comes a delightful thin-paper 
edition of Pepys’s ‘‘ Diary.” A not very satisfactory 
portrait of Pepys by Mr. E. J. Sullivan faces the title-page. 
These more or less imaginary portraits do not commend 
themselves to us. It would have been much better to 
have given us the most familiar contemporary portrait of 
the great gossip. The two concluding volumes of the 
‘Chiswick Shakespeare” contain the ‘‘Poems’’ and 
“Sonnets.” The whole series is now complete in thirty- 
nine volumes. Mr. Byam Shaw’s illustrations have not 
always satisfied us, but on the whole he has done his 
difficult work with imagination and success. The first 
drawing in the ‘‘ Poems ” volume is quite admirable. 
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Fiction. 
Tue Ciry or Coxrusiox. By C. B. Wood. (Sands.) 


Tur City of Confusion is, of course (since Newman used 
the phrase in his repudiation of the design attributed to 
him of returning to its fold), the Anglican Church. And 
Mr. Wood writes in the strain of one who himself, in a 
final exercise of the right of private judgment, has come 
out of it. He writes with something of the fervour of the 
convert and with something of the convert’s contempt 
for that school of Anglicanism which, in external trappings 
at any rate, most nearly approaches to the Roman Catholic 
Church. There is something a little unmerciful about the 
way in which his curates are made to talk the slang of 
ritualism, and especially about the way in which in their 
intimate conversation they are allowed to betray the frailty of 
the confidence that, away from the altar and the confessional, 
they feel as to the validity of their position. Especially is 
this made to appear in their relations with women, which 
depend greatly upon an attitude of celibacy that does not 
as arule exclude an arri¢re-pensée of contingent matrimony. 
This is brought out with some force in the case of the 
Vicar, who is a man of considerable power, but gangrened 
with doubt and passion. It comes out, that is, at the 
moment when he tells the girl who has betrothed herself 
to him for his work’s sake that he must take refuge in the 
bosom of the Italian Aunt (a phrase we borrow from the 
ritualistic slang alluded to above). She was transported 
with admiration : for the sake of the true Church then he 
was about to sacrifice the woman he loved. When she 
came to understand that it was his modest purpose to 
remain a layman in his new communion, and to sacrifice 
his vocation for her, the bottom fell out of the affair. The 
Vicar therefore remained a staunch Anglican, and as pastor 
of a rich church in America espoused a young lady of 
Chicago. There are other love stories in the book, treated 
in a rather sentimental manner, the characters in which 
interest us but mildly. The book is interesting mainly as 
a presentment of a phase of religious sentiment that few 
people probably, outside the Society of the Holy Cross and 
the Protestant Alliance, take very seriously. 


Jessie Vannerevr. By E. C. Mayne. (George Allen. 6s.) 


Tus is a very elaborately and minutely written story, so 
elaborately written in fact that the original vitality of the 
plot seems to have been drained out in the effort to make 
original and strange phrases. Here and there in the book 
the carefully built sentences are successful, and result in 
the clear utterance of certain subtle and evasive thoughts 
and feelings. But, on the whole, the story has been killed 
by affectation of style, and by successful effort to avoid 
all simplicity of manner. 

Jessie Vandeleur, the heroine, is a moral degenerate. 
Callous, insensitive, treacherous,—devoid of all moral and 
spiritual qualities, she pursues the quest of personal 
happiness with complete successfulness. Even when she 
etenle the plot of her lover’s book and tears up his manu- 
script, there is no retribution. His death leaves her 
remorseless, unmoved, if anything indeed relieved, and 
to the very last page the sinner remains uncastigated and 
triumphant. Al this is as it should be, in that it is 
true to the temperament and to life. But the manner of 
it is wrong, and drags the whole climax down to the level 
of unconvincing invention. For when the exposure of 
her treachery is made to the new lover—and the cireum- 
stances of it were peculiarly ugly and unredeemed—he is 
instantly “‘exultant and imperious.” To him it did not 
matter, and upon this unaccountable decision the book 
ends. 

The writing shows cleverness, but the need of simplifi- 
cation is a colossal hindrance to any impression of reality. 
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Not even the heroine Jessie is for a moment alive or 
visual to the reader. Her personality lies smothered under 
the weight of elaborate mannerisms. The following 
example of dialogue is taken absolutely at haphazard :— 


* Provided there’s no one else.” She cast it red-hot from 
the forge of her appalling honesty. 
He flinched before the clang; he even physically staggered. 
“Who?” From white and thread-like lips it came at last. 
She shook her head in silence, and the silence lived for long. 


He took it by the throat and killed it. 


To find the throat of silence would appear a little difficult ; 
also the clang from the forge of honesty; but both the 
statements are less far-fetched than a multitude of others 


which go to form the somewhat reminiscent style of the 
writer. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 


Bayarp’s Courter. By B. K. Benson. 


This is a book of adventure dealing with the war for 
American Independence. ‘It has special reference to the 
fortunes of one of “the lesser leaders,” Daniel Morgan. 
Of his hero Mr. Benson writes: ‘‘ After he had been a 
wagoner, or perhaps before, or it may have been while he 
was a wagoner, he was distinguished for personal hardi- 
hood exemplified in the scientific use of those natural arms 
vulgarly called fists, and many are the tales handed down 
concerning the frequent employment of his redoubtable 
weapons.”’ School-boys will consider this, of itself, an 
enticing introduction to a stimulating tale of action. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


An Ovtsiper’s YEar. By Fiorence WanrndeN. 


In this study of modern manners, the author begins 
with allusions to the uncertainty of horse-racing and 
applies her wisdom to the still more uncertain race- 
course of wedlock. Miss Warden needs no introduction to 
her readers ; they are sure to follow the social troubles of 
that charming “‘ outsider,”” Miss Desborough, until the 
number goes up which proclaims her “Lady Basing” in 
the face of many foolish plungers. (Long. 6s.) 


Fvartive ANNE. By Mrs. Campsett. Praen. 


Begins with an exciting chapter entitled ‘‘ The Closed 
Cabin.” ‘“ ‘She gone!’ ‘What do you mean?’ said 
the Captain, in the sharp tone of alarm which heralds 
calamity. ‘Can’t you see?’ cried the husband, more 
infuriated than despair-stricken. ‘I’ve always told you that 
those window-ports are dangerous. It would be nothing 
for a thin man, let alone a girl, to creep through that cne. 
Damn her! I was a fool to let her have a cabin to herself. 
She has gone overboard, and swum ashore.’” And then 
this story of the ‘“‘ unexplored bush” goes on to tell what 
ms a to this passenger, who had deserted the 
‘‘Leichardt ” off the north-eastern shore of Australia. 
(John Long. 6s.) 


Toe Voice or THe Wort. By Arraur H. Homes. 


A story of a woman who read, “‘ Still is it possible that 
your circle is too narrow for your need,” and who went out of 
her husband’s life to enlarge the circle. The development 
of both man and woman is cleverly indicated, and the 
tragedy which follows has an air of conviction and in- 
evitability. At the end the man picks up his dog and 
says, ‘‘ Tramp, you rascal, we're off to the inn! Then to 
the world, Tramp—the careless, joyous, suffering, pitiful 
world.” A thoughtful book. (Burleigh. 6s.) 
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Echoes. 


Ir was the opinion of Matthew Arnold “that it is the 
business of criticism to know and make known the best 
that is known and thought in the world.” This is a 
conception of criticism from the lips of one for whom 
it represented not this or that personal expression of good 
or ill will, but rather the final recognition of the beautiful 
and the true. For him poetry itself was a “criticism 
of life,” and he would never have justified the regretful 
epitaph upon Sainte-Beuve—‘“‘ suicidé en critique.” Cer- 
tainly it was the acceptance of the lower plane, but such 
acceptance did not involve a divorce from the higher 
motives of life. 

Whether we accept the Aristotlean or the Platonic 
theory of poetry, there must be in all poetry at least 
an under-current of emotion. Nobody knew better than 
Horace—in spite of the damning lucidity of his “‘ Ars 
Poetica’’—-that a hexameter did not depend solely upon 
quantities and cesurae. Nobody knew better than Words- 
worth—whatever may be the kinship of poetry and prose 
—that the “glory and the dream”’ are not to be won 
by any trick of rhyme or assonance. The poets stand 
ping Theirs are the noblest messages delivered in the 
noblest moments. But it does not follow, for example, 
that the critic was antagonistic to the poet in Matthew 
Arnold. Both sought the truth and scorned the com- 
sromise which is the subtle beginning of falsehood. That 
is the bond of union. Let it be granted that the supreme 
criticism of life is given in the luminous moments of that 
ecstasy which is the divine excuse for poetry. Still, his 
is no ignoble privilege whose task it is to recognise 
and to win recognition for these luminous moments of 
others. 

Well, this is referring the question of criticism and 
poetry to a tribunal which takes little heed of journalism 
and minor verse. Still, it is submitted that the humblest 
critic has a right to seek from the humblest poet his 
ae rt. Let him show his passport, that is all we ask. 
f the swift magic be in him, no verbiage of ours can 
stifle it. If the secret of wooing men from their weariness 
be really his, no sneer of ours can vulgarise its charm. 
But we of the crowd must have, indeed, “‘ good warrant” 
that this is indeed the golden voice, and that no sinister 
smile is mocking us behind the persona of the god. 

The golden voices are so exquisite and so rare that 
we are grateful even for their echoes if only the vibrations 
ring true. But the simulated emotion, the puffing and 
sprawling between strophies, the fuss and fret of 
syllables, surely all this but adds to the weariness which 
it pretends to assuage. You cannot infuse greatness 
into one mean thought by making it rhyme with another. 
You cannot force words to express the passion and the 
ain of life without having peered, were it but for an 
instant, into the abyss of the human heart. And if you 
have really seen in that instant, then, however falteringly 
you may stammer it out, your message will reach our 
hearts. But mere verbal flexibility, however adroit, will 
leave us cold as its own cadence. 
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There are some thirty new volumes of verse before us, 
published during the past four weeks. We search for the 
note of poetry. Is it in this? 


Pregnant word! 
Eloquent silence! To my gazing mind 
The picture rises slow—a rustic maiden, 
Fresh as the milk that bubbles in her pail ; 
Cheeks like the apples in her father’s orchard ; 
Lips—-oh, the poppies in the waving corn ; 
Eyes like the sky above, serene and empty ; 
Voice like the clatter of her wooden shoon ; 
And breath—heaven’s breeze itself, blown through the byre. 


Is it in this well-meaning comment upon the lesson of 
Keats ? 
The outlines of a face! 
This is not Beauty’s grace, 
Sleek flesh and soulless brow and waxen skin! 
Blind, ignorant and rude, 
That chose the gaunt and rude, 
Mad fools, they sear “the eyes that are within.” 


Is it in this pallid reminiscence of Tennyson ? 


Here there dwelt 
A widow with her children, one sweet child 
Of seven years and one a prattling babe. 


Is it in this? 


A lowering bosom, mirror of the night, 
By visionary piers encircled fast, 

Save one strait neck that scorns their grasp, and right 
Into the flowing firth escapes at last. 


Does this suggest the voice of one who had, in imagina- 
tion, once seen ‘‘ Shelley plain ”’ ? 


A maid with dreaming eyes, idealis’d soul 
For Shelley’s love, capable of divine ; 
A holy presence sanctified her whole, 
And like her own spirit made all things shine. 


Does this echo the haunting legend of Narcissus ? 


Stood he there for many an hour, 
Till it came to pass, 

Bending o’er the mirror stream 

That he fell into a dream, 

When he woke he was a flower, 
Oh, alas! 


Does the fire in the verses justify this extraordinary 
picture of Socrates in the evil hour of the hemlock ? 


“Kind friends,” he said, “friends I have known so long, 
Though I have jested with you in time past, 

Though I have stung your pride with epithets 

Not all forbearing,—still, when I am gone, 

Say Socrates wrought always for the best 

And for the wisest end Give me the cup! 
The truth is yours, God’s universe is yours ‘ 
Good-by . . . good citizens . . . give me the cup... 


Other volumes there are among those before us of a pom- 
posity equally truculent, but there are also some vibrations 
of poetry, true echoes of the luminous moments, with here 
and there an individual note. 

Some of these “‘ vibrations” are merely noisy echoes 
from obvious sources. Take this one from Tennyson :— 


” 


You'll twig me a coming along; you allus was wonderful 
sharp ; 
jut Pd hap 


crown an 


n be passing you by, tricked out with your 
your ’arp .%. . 


and so on. 
Take this one from Mr. Henley :— 


In this room the young men are dissecting, 
Corpses lying naked on the tables, 
Some untouched, and some past recognition. 


All, however, are not like these. 
In Mr. Alexander Anderson’s ‘‘ Lazarus at our Gate ”’ 
(John Calder) there is much crude invective which need 
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not have been expressed in verse. 


ae 


But in such lines 


Hence long ago thy rapture saw 

The golden sights I ken this hour,— 
Thou in a vale of bright Savoie, 

And T upon a Northern’ Moor, 


he seems to have caught that sincerity of conviction which 
was the redemption of Jean Jaques Rousseau, to whom 
they are addressed. 

Sincere, too, are Mr. C. Phillipps Wooley’s ‘‘ Songs of an 
English Esau” (Smith, Elder), and one feels that this 
wanderer’s blood raced in his veins to the rhythm of :— 


When the hounds run mute and the best men ride, 
And the wolf's life hangs on his speed, 

There’s never a man in the country side 
Can live with that girl in the lead. 


In Mr. George Leveson Gower’s ‘‘ Poems ” (Heinemann) 
it is easy to detect a certain facility and artistic grace of 
expression, but in the mordant impression of ‘‘ James 
Wilson”’ he has passed altogether beyond the prettiness 
of the magazines. Here are the last four lines :— 


Ah! 1 remember now--the prison and these the bands 
To keep me fast till the morning when they open that 
narrow door, 
And lead me away to my death, 
Shall I never behold her more ? 


In Elizabeth Gibson’s ‘‘The Burden of Love” (Elkin 
Mathews) one meets with flashes of genuine insight. 
Take, for example, these lines of imaginative surrender :—- 


I must be lost in thee : 

Who should recall 

The several drops of rain that singly fall 

And in the ocean mingle? And from thy life’s sea 
Who shall draw me? 


From Wilfrid Wilson Gibson’s ‘‘The Queen’s Vigil ” 
(Elkin Mathews) we cull the following lines, which have in 
them something of the melody that haunts :— 


The while I heard Death moving through the blast 
With dry, cold rustling of deep-drifting snow, 

And thought to look wpon him and at last 

The end of all my wandering to know: 

But ever muffled close in cloudy robes he passed. 


‘The Sonnets of a Platonist” (Brimley Johnson) is the 
title of a volume of verse by Jesse Berridge. ‘‘ This flame 
of Spiritual Love,” says the author, ‘‘I set upon the altar 
of: Ideal Beauty.’ It is a proud claim, the right to 
approach the altar of Ideal Beauty. How many have come 
near to it, seeking the impenetrable serenity of the 
absolute only to be mocked by the enigmatic smile of the 
implacable Eros! But the author of these sonnets has 
the right to approach. More than once in this little 
volume, in spite of morbidness, in spite of a hyper- 
sensitiveness to the sweetness of syllables, she utters the 
mysterious message oi the soul. Her book is not a series 
of metrical exercises, it isa human document. This is not 
the appeal of a writer of magazine poetry : 





One there was, long since pass’d to unity 
With his Ideal Beauty, who would feel 
What my songs rather than express, conceal ; 

One fill’d with music, love and ecstacy, 

Whose radiant tortur'd spirit Death set free 
As the green waters swept that sinking keel 
By sad Lerici; if I bent to kneel, 

He would have bowed his face to hallow me! 


‘ After the rhythm, to us, at any rate, with the German 
paste in our composition, so deeply unsatisfying, of— 


Ah! - me dites-vous, et que vous dit mon &me? 
Que dit le ciel 4 l’aube et la famme a la flamme ? 
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what a blessing to arrive at rhythms like— 


Take, oh, take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn. 


This verdict of Matthew Arnold is obviously inevitable, 
but its significance is by no means universal in the sense 
that it may be applied to all English and all French 
verse. A French humourist, if there be one cruel 
enough, might select many of the passages quoted above, 
and oppose them to selections from ‘‘La Lignée des 
Pocdtes Francais au XIX® siecle” (The Clarendon Press), 
edited by M. Charles Bonnier. The comparisons would 
be of course unfair, while that of the great English critic 
was just, but they would modify certain illusions in 
regard to French poetry, and at the same time might 
check the torrent of English verse. This charming 
anthology commences with Lamartine and ends with 
Verhaéren. M. Bonnier gives precedence (in space) to 
those schools of French poetry which are the despair 
of Count Tolstoi. The English reader for whom 
Lamartine means ‘‘Le Lac” and the poetry of Hugo 
‘‘Le Chasseur Noir,’’ will be disappointed, and he 
will probably be surprised—agreeably—by M. Bonnier’s 
selection from Gautier. 

Approaching, however, another volume of French 
poetry, ‘‘ Les Rubaiyat D’Omar Kheyyam D’Edward 
FitzGerald,” par Fernand Henry (Librairie Orientale et 
Américaine; Jean Maissoneuve, Editeur), all our old 
srejudice in favour of ‘“‘the German paste” revives. 
The author of ‘‘ Les Sonnets de Shakespeare” gives us 
an admirable study of the Persian poet in prose and an 
elaborate translation of Fitzgerald in verse. But we 
cannot catch the mocking, haunting refrains in this 
clear, cold, reasonable French. There is that in Omar 
which, like the broodings of Amiel, finds French lucidity 
inadequate. 

The metre’ is the ‘Alexandrine ‘“‘avec deux pieds de 
plus,” but M. Henry has submitted to an additional 
fetter. He makes the first line of each verse rhyme with 
the third line in the preceding verse, as— 


‘ 


Je comprend que le vin, Infidéle, m/‘ait pris 
Mon Vétement d’Honneur ;-—aussi suis-je surpris 
Qu’un Marchand ose vendre une si rare chose : 
Que peut-il acheter, aprés, d’un pareil prix ? 
Done ce Printemps devra finir avec la Rose 

Et bientét la Jeunesse aura sa page close ! 
—Et ce doux Rossignol, venu d’ot, qui le sait? 
Qui dira l’endroit ot maintenant il se pose ? 


It is, technically, as admirable as it is difficult, but it is 
not FitzGerald. One feels the want in every verse. It is 
a want which the French language will probably never 

uite satisfy, and it would be the acme of unintelligent 
sneer to be anything but grateful to M. Henry for 
what he has actually given us, a faithful rendering of 
FitzGerald in a metre of surprising difficulty. 





“Little Bayes.” 


‘* Porrer quarrels with potter,” ran the Greek adage. And 
so does playwright with playwright. Yet such fallings-out 
are comparatively rare. They may be conscientious, too. 
Aristophanes counted himself a patriot for showing up the 
sophistry, as he thought it, of Euripides. To this belief 
of his we owe the first instance—unless an earlier can be 
found in the Chinese theatre—of scenic parody, of one 
dramatist making fun of another. It is a pity that in 
such cases the private affairs of the assailed are not 
immune, but earlier ages were less considerate than our 
own. Neither the parentage of Euripides nor the private 
life of ‘“‘Mr. Bayes’ escaped unkind comment. Other- 
wise, these writers had not much reason to complain. A 
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dramatist is not sacrosanct, he must expect occasional 
rebuke, while the stall and the critic who occupies it are 
modern innovations. In earlier times the censure, if there 
was any, originated with the author’s brother-playwrights. 
Here was a means of wholesome criticism, and in the main 
it was not abused. Shakespeare himself was not above 
having a fling at his rivals. Everyone knows that the 
dramatists of the % gave him a cool reception when he 
came among them, but after the production of ‘ King 
Henry IV” the laugh was on the other side. Pistol’s 
queer jargon has puzzled many a reader of the plain text. 
Did human being ever talk such fustian, either in the 
reign of Henry of Lancaster or in any other age? Surely 
not ; but the key is not far to seek. His language is such 
as Shakespeare’s predecessors put into the mouths of their 
characters, and Pistol is the scourge which he invented 
for their chastisement. The bombast of Peele, Greene, 
and, on occasion, of Marlowe, is undeniable. And yet 
the very word gives us pause, when we remember that 
Dryden said of Shakespeare himself, ‘‘ his serious swelling 
degenerates into bombast.”” This from Dryden! Verily 
“use every man after his deserts and who should ’scape 
whipping ?” 

Of tne several English attempts to administer a whipping 
to offending dramatists, none is more interesting than “‘ The 
Rehearsal.” ‘‘The Critic” is more commonly known, 
because it still is occasionally staged, in such a manner, 
unhappily, as “to make the judicious grieve,” and can 
readily be picked up at any bookseller’s. But as much 
could not be said until lately of ‘‘ The Rehearsal.” Now, 
thanks to Prof. Arber, Buckingham’s play is accessible to 
all, for he has included it in his ‘‘ English Reprints” 
(‘The Rehearsal.” Constable. 1902) at the nominal 
price of one shilling. Admirers of ‘ The Critic’”’ 
may now read for themselves the play which is its 
prototype, illustrated by the wide and sound learning of 
Prof. Arber. 

‘The Rehearsal ”’ fairly bristles with interest and with 
debatable matter. Most people have a vague idea that it 
was written by the second Duke of Buckingham in ridicule 
of Dryden. But this is only a partial expression of the 
truth. The famous Villiers was something of a playwright, 
as we know: it could hardly be otherwise with ‘‘a man 
so various’’: but he was not the sole author of ‘‘ The 
Rehearsal.” Others had a hand in it, Sprat, the biographer 
of Cowley, and Samuel Butler. So many cooks did not 
indeed spoil the broth, but they kept it simmering an 
unconscionable time. D’Avenant, too, was the author 
originally chosen for castigation, but he died in 1669, and 
‘““'The Rehearsal” was not produced until 1671. Mean- 
time Dryden had succeeded to the laurel, and the name of 
the fictitious dramatist was changed from Bilboa to Bayes. 
When the play was acted, it was obvious that Dryden was 
cdricatured, and the name of ‘‘ Bayes” stuck to him for 
good. His dress, manner, and habitual expressions were 
minutely copied. Buckingham took special pains to teach 
Lacy, the actor, to imitate the poet’s way of speaking. 
Yet even so, some of the externals of D’Avenant were 
allowed to remain. Thus, when Bayes falls upon the 
stage and ‘“‘ breaks his nose,” he reappears with a piece of 
brown paper on the damaged member. Now, we learn 
that D’Avenant “‘ wore a patch on’s nose,” and that the 
brown paper was a reminder of it. It is not recorded 
that the andience protested against this incongruity. 

If Dryden was hurt he refrained from crying out, and 
ten years passed before he took a dignified revenge on 
Buckingham. The two men showed an admirable temper 
in their disputes. ‘The Character of Zimri,” wrote 
Dryden years afterwards, when speaking of ‘‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel,” ‘“‘is, in my opinion, worth the whole poem: 
*tis not bloody, but tis ridiculous enough. And he for 
whom it was intended was too witty to resent it as an 
injury. It succeeded as I wish’d: the jest went round, 
and he was laught at in his turn who began the 
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Frolick.” Here, too, is an instance of Dryden’s attitude to 
‘The Rehearsal”: the lines are taken from an epilogue 
which he wrote in 1678 :— 


For our poor wretch he neither rails nor prays, 
Nor likes your wit just as you like his plays ; 


He has not yet so much of Mr. Bayes. , 


As for Buckingham, he was more concerned with plays 
than playwrights. He had wit enough to despise the 
so-called ‘‘ Heroic’ drama, with its extravagant rant and 
its frenzied passions, of which Dryden was the hierophant. 
Prof. Arber shows by a table of illustrations that besides 
Dryden’s style, passages from the plays of )D’Avenant, 
Fanshawe, the Howards, Stapylton and others are parodied 
in ‘‘The Rehearsal.” Naturally, however, Dryden gets 
the lion’s share of the hard knocks. ‘‘ But why two Kings 
of the same place?’ Mr. Bayes is asked. ‘‘ Why?” 
answers he. ‘‘ Because it’s new; and that’s it I aim at. 
I despise your Johnson and Beaumont, that borrow’d all 
they writ from Nature: I am for fetching it purely out of 
my own fancie, I.” And again, to the objection that the 
plot stands still, ‘‘ Plot stand still!’ says he, ‘‘ why, what 
a Devil is the Plot good for, but to bring in fine 
things?” Indeed, the plot of Mr. Bayes’ imaginary drama 
loses itself in the sands of incoherency. As the Epilogue 
says :— 

The Play it at an end, but where’s the Plot? 
That circumstance our Poet Bayes forgot, 
And we can boast, though ‘tis a plotting Age, 
No place is freer from it than the Stage. 


If, however, plot was weak in the heroic drama, isolated 
passages of a certain sombre beauty reward the investigator 
of a branch of our literature which is practically forgotten. 
But there is a superfluity of rhetoric and quibbling. 
Here is a passage from ‘‘ The Rehearsal”’ in which these 
faults are fairly imaged. Prince Pretty-man is the 
speaker :— 

Bring in my Father, why d’ye keep him from me ? 
Although a Fisherman he is my Father. 

Was ever Son yet brought to this distress, 

To be, for being a Son, made fatherless ? 

Oh, you just Gods, rob me not of a Father. 

The being of a Son take from me rather. 


The “heroic” drama is as dead as King Pandion. _ It 
is not for his plays that Dryden is remembered : and so 
the modern reader of ‘‘ The Rehearsal”’ is not so much 
concerned with its mock-heroics--excellent as they are—as 
with the glimpse which he gets, or thinks he gets, of 
‘Glorious John Dryden.” 

It is recorded that Dryden’s talk lacked fluency and 


clearness. He was not very conversible, according to 
Pope. We may gather from ‘‘ The Rehearsal,” by their 


repeated occurrence, what some of his favourite expressions 
were. Bayes is put in a position in which, if in any, the 
unvarnished utterances of the natural man may be con- 
fidently expected. He takes a couple of acquaintances to 
see his new play rehearsed, and has to put up with their 
interruptions and sarcasms, as well as with the short- 
comings of the players. In such a situation, what 
dramatist could be an actor? Not Mr. Bayes, at any rate. 
He frets and fumes, storms at the players, swallows the 
remarks of his companions with that ‘‘down look” of 
his, and finally, when both onlookers and actors sneak 
away before the rehearsal is finished, he leaves the theatre 
with this explosion of rage :— 


How ! are the Players gone to Dinner! "Tis impossible! 
I gad, if they are, PIL make ’em know what it is to injure a 
person that does ‘em the honour to write for ’em, and all that. A 
company of proud, conceited, humourous, cross-grain’d persons, 
and all that. I gad, Vll make ‘em the most contemptible, 
despicable, inconsiderable persons, and all that, in the whole 
world for this trick. I gad, I'll be reveng’d on ’em; Ill sell 
this play to the other House, 
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And here is one more passage, in which, by the way, is a 
specimen of that want of cohesion which is said to have 
characterised Dryden’s talk :— 

Let a man write never so well, there are nowadays a sort 
of fpersons they call critiques, that, I gad, have no more wit 
in them than so many Hobby-horses: but they'll laugh you, 
Sir, and find fault, and censure things that, A gad, I’m sure 
they are not able to do themselves. A sort of envious 
persons, that emulate the glories of men of parts, and think 
to build their fame by calumniating of persons, that, I gad, 
to my knowledge, of all persons in the world are, in nature, 
the persons that do as much despise all that, as—a—In fine, 
I'll say no more of ’em. 


There is nothing more delightful in the “ Rehearsal” 
than Bayes himself: no, not even the two Kings of 
Brentford, hand-in-hand and smelling at one nosegay. 





Impressions. 
XIV.—The Cajoler. 


He stood out in the snow in the early morning powdered with 
flakes, ankle-deep, smiling, not beckoning. The mountain 
tops were hidden. We sighed, knowing there would be 
no expedition that day, and watched him constructing a 
snow man for the edification of the children. Having 
completed it, he smiled again, and waved an adieu. 

That night the snow ceased, and morning brought 
several degrees of frost. Before nine o’clock he was 
standing out on the crisp snow with his skis and iron 
pointed pole balanced on his shoulder. This time he 
smiled and beckoned, pointing to his skis, and nodding 
his head. Then he strapped the two nine-foot strips of 
bright wood to his feet, and thrusting the point of the 
pole into the snow, propelled himself a few yards, and 
waved his hand towards the hills. We understood the 
pantomime, and accepted the invitation. Each member 
of the party sought for his skis and pole, and joining 
the cajoler our little party silently began the ascent. 
In single file, we climbed, dragging the skis after us by 
a piece of cord passed through a hole in their tapering 
curved points. “I show you something soon,” the 
cajoler cried. ‘*‘ Good sport ? O yes!” 

We walked for two hours. Then he stopped, and bade 
us fasten the instruments of pleasure to our feet. Below 
us dipped a steep snowfield two miles or more in length 
with an upward turn at the end, which ended in a tiny 
village with a large hotel hiding in the fir trees. ‘I go 
first,”’ he said; ‘‘ you come after, like me.” He bent his 
knees, threw the weight of his body on the pole, started, 
glided swifter, swifter, and then flashed down the hill, 
like an arrow from a bow. Breathlessly we followed that 
black automaton rushing over the white snow, faster, 
faster: then he stopped. We saw him at the end of 
the run, just outside the village, waving his pole, and 
beckoning. 

I followed. The air rushed by me. I shouted with 
exultation. Then, for no apparent reason, the point of my 
left ski turned diagonally towards its brother, caught 
in it, and I plunged headlong into the snow. Laboriously 
| extricated myself, dug out one nine feet of bright wood, 
then another, re-arranged my legs, and in the instant that 
the points faced the village, I was once more rushing 
through the air. Again I fell. Why pursue this narra- 
tive of failure? When much later in the morning, I 
reached the end of the run, and looked back, the white 
mountain side was dotted with my tumbling companions. 

The cajoler released my feet from the skis and dried my 
face, while | emptied the snow from -my pockets. He was 
exultant. ‘“‘The sport is good!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ The 
English like the sport! They are hot-blooded! Ah! 
that is my case! 1 am hot-blooded, too! ” 

L smiled, and dripped. 
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Drama. 


- Actor-Manager- Playwright. 


‘Do you love the play?” said Thackeray once to a friend. 
‘“‘Ye-es,” said the friend, “I like a good play.” ‘“‘ Oh, 
get out,” was the reply. ‘I said, the play. You don’t 
even understand whatI mean.’’ I am quite of Thackeray’s 
mind. However bad the play may be, I find a certain 
exhilaration and a sense of adventure in the mere atmos- 
phere of a theatre, which make it one of the chief 
attractions of the city life, a real set-off against the 
intimacies with earth and the friendly airs of the lost 
country. It is not a feeling which quite lends itself to 
analysis. Is it the reaction of the blood against a for- 
gotten and ancestral Puritanism? Or is it an effect of 
one of those obscure laws governing the behaviour of the 
human soul in close local relation to‘other individuals of 
its species, that ‘‘ psychology of the crowd” of which 
M. Tarde writes so well? Whatever the origin of the 
instinct, it alone could, for me, make tolerable an evening 
spent with ‘‘ The Christian King, or Alfred of Engle-land,”’ 
the last of many successful plays produced by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett at the Adelphi. I cannot quite rid myself of the 
idea that Mr. Barrett ought to have been a popular preacher, 
and not an actor at all; and the play, as may be imagined, 
appeals but little to those who look either for psychological 
subtlety or for literary elegance upon the stage. So 
determined, indeed, is Mr. Barrett to keep both psychology 
and literature out of the piece, that he has written it 
himself. I expect he was quite right. He probably knows 
better than anyone else precisely what an Adelphi audience 
wants, and what, even more emphatically, it does not want. 
And he has gone the right way about to ensure that, 
positively anc negatively, it shall be gratified. The 
issues of the play are quite simple and _ explicit. 
Here is Alfred, Champion of England, and repre- 
sentative of our common humanity, subject to temptation, 
but certain ultimately to triumph over it. On _ the 
one side of him stands his blonde Saxon bride, Elswitha 
of Mercia, innocent and trusting and full of all the proper 
sentiments, alike as maiden and as wife; on the other, the 
black-haired Lilith, Princess Zebuda, who, after a con- 
stantly foiled career as a wanton and a spy, is finally led 
by her love for Alfred to display the soul of goodness in 
things evil, and to make a noble and picturesque, if 
somewhat improbable, end. The minor elements appro- 
priate to the convention are sown by Mr. Wilson Barrett 
with a liberal hand. Those immortal legends of our 
childhood, the visit of Alfred in the disguise of a minstrel 
to the Danish camp, and the episode of the burnt cakes 
and the wrathful housewife, are neatly woven into the 
plot. There is a good deal of patriotic shouting and 
clashing of weapons, leading up to two big tableaux, one 
of a land-tight, the other of a sea-fight, in which all the 
canons of Lessing are set at nought, and the flesh-and- 
blood actors are ingeniously re-inforced by life-like figures 
cut out of cardboard. There are armour and paintings 
and hangings, some of them quite decorative, in the best 
traditions of Anglo-Saxon art. There is comic relief 
— by the churls, one of whom is exactly the late 

rof. Freeman’s man with a mouth that meets like the 
two halves of a muffin (only, if I remember right, he was 
a Norman), and who are by no means without some touches 
of genuine humour. There are the inevitable side-lights 
upon burning questions of the day. The patriots declare 
that ‘‘ Engle-land ” must keep two ships upon the seas for 
every one that her enemies can launch, although how, in 
the absence of the indefatigable journalists of the Navy 
League, an accurate estimate of the numbers of a Viking 
fleet is to be arrived at, is not quite clear. A deputation 
of pagans comes before Alfred with the very reasonable 
request that they may be allowed to worship their own 
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gods in their own way; to which Alfred replies that they 
are asking that liberty may degenerate into license, the 
kind of remark with which Dr. Clifford appears to expect 
that Mr. Balfour and Lord Hugh Cecil will meet the 
Nonconformist demand for undenominational education. 
Finally there is a stuffed hawk upon a lady’s wrist, 
together with a live pigeon which flies across the stage, 
and two equally live and admirably trained hounds. 
‘Dear creatures!’’ murmured a fair spectator in the 
stalls, who indeed seemed to take the whole performance 
in a very proper spirit throughout, drawing in her breath 
with a sharp hiss when Lilith-Zebuda stabbed herself, and 
applauding vehemently at the Navy League sentiments 
and the rout of the Nonconformists.. From which I infer 
that, as I said before, Mr. Wilson Barrett knows very well 
indeed what an Adelphi audience wants. Meanwhile the 
scoffer had to extract what amusement he could from a 
sunset which faded rapidly into dawn, and from a Saxon 
bishop who wore in the streets the stole which he had 
always fondly regarded as a mass-vestment. 

A piece which fails of its dramatic appeal to the intellect 
and the emotions often affords an excellent opportunity for 
the study of that minor histrionic art which, in a real 
artistic success, falls naturally into its place in the back- 
ground. So it is at the Adelphi. Mr. Wilson Barrett 
himself, indeed, is a little too much of the bull of Bashan 
for my private taste. But 1 was very much interested by 
the performance of Miss Lillah McCarthy, who played the 
temptress part, and threw herself into it with great spirit 
and an admirable sense of just what the melodramatic 
convention demanded. It was, for obvious reasons, not a 
study from nature, but one could not desire a better 
realisation of the arch-type of the she-villain laid up in the 
Platonic heaven of the idea. I shall hope some day to see 
Miss McCarthy in a réle more worthy of her genuine 
talent. In conclusion, one cannot help being struck by 
the extraordinary failure of Alfred, throughout the ages, 
to establish himself in the imagination of that national 
literature of,which, quite properly, he ranks historically as 
one of the founders. Arthur, the typical hero of the 
defeated Celts, has had his praises sung by generation 
after generation. Alfred, the typical hero of the conquering 
Teutons, has done little more than provide inspiration for 
the nursery legends already alluded to, and, in these latter 
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days, for Mr. Wilson Barrett’s ‘‘ The Christian King” 


and Mr. Alfred Austin’s “‘ England’s Darling.” 
KE. K. Cramners. 





Art. 


A Painter of Mountains. 


Tue snow-plough has been struggling to make a track 
up the mountain road, but the attempt has failed. Not 
till spring will the heights be accessible. Long before 
the flowers come, alas! the wonder of this white world 
through which the fir trees start will have become to me 
a memory. The sun shines, the snow sparkles. It 
is as warm as a May day in England, but no May 
day in England can feast the eye as do these changing 
lights of the day on slopes and heights of snow. Living 
for awhile among these mountains, roaming their 
solitudes, I am reminded again and again of Giovanni 
Segantini, to whom the snow was second mother, who 
lived among the mountains; and who painted them as 
no man had ever painted them before. 

He died a few years ago, and yet to-day i could have 
said I saw him. Perhaps it was only a group of wood- 
cutters ; but that last scene of the winter of 1899 was 
in my mind, and the one group of black figures toiling 
up the snowfield recalled the other, The story of that 
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last journey up the mountain is well authenticated. 
Segantini carried with him the large Triptych that 
was to be his last picture. It was to represent Life, 
Nature, and Death, symbolical of the progression of 
the seasons in the mountains—their spring loveliness, 
their brief matured beauty, and their long winter sleep. 
This Triptych was apparently finished, but not to 
Segantini’s satisfaction. He desired to add a few final 
touches to it, and those touches could only be given 
on the heights where it was painted. So the Triptych 
was packed in a wooden case, shouldered by peasants, 
and one day, in the autumn of 1899, the procession 
started for the shepherd’s hut high up on the mountain. 
There Segantini was taken ill. A messenger hastened 
down io the valley for help, but the painter was beyond 
human succour. ‘There in that sliepherd’s hut in the 
mountains he died; he, and his picture, were carried 
down into the valley, and in the little cemetery of Maloja 
he was buried. 

His name is hardly known to the English public, 
although stray pictures by him have found their way to 
London. None can look at his ‘‘Ploughing in the 
Engadine,” or his ‘“‘Spring in the Alps” without feeling 
that his was a new personality—strong, individual, and 
uninfluenced by any school. He saw the peasant with 
Millet’s sympathy, but stopped short of that suggestion 
of picturesque sentiment that made Millet less great 
than he might have been ; his figures have the strength 
of Bastien Lepage, but with an added beauty in the 
backgrounds where the little Engadine villages peep 
above the snow, and the mountain tops shine out for a 
little while rose-pink at sunset. He hated towns ; he lived, 
2s a painter should live, expressing, as well as he could, 
the beauty of the world on those heights where, in his 
eyes, the purest beauty of the world was to be found, and 
in the midst of that beauty he set the hard lives of the 
peasants who snatch a lean living from the soil. 

Perhaps it is well for his fame that Segantini died at 
41. To my thinking he was at his best when he was 
poates what he saw and loved, when he was entirely 
1imself, just a painter; before his receptive mind had 
heard the echo from the towns of the grave problems of 
life, making him feel the impulsion to teach, not to 
interpret. It so happened that an example of this latter 
phase, ‘‘ The Unnatural Mothers,” exhibited at the New 
Gallery a few years ago, was the first picture by Segantini 
leversaw. The painting of the stunted trees springing 
from the great snowfield shows no falling off in his skill 
or vision, but the figures of these wretched women bound 
by their hair to the trees, writhing in an agony of 
remorse, are merely unpleasant. Their suffering is too 
obvious. ‘Tne moral is not subtle enough. And the 
same criticism applies to another of his pedagogic pictures, 
‘‘The Punishment of Luxury,” more beautifully painted 
snow, and more distracted shades of unhappy women. I 
prefer to think of Segantini as the painter of, say, 
‘* Knitting,” a girl sitting on the grass‘ against a white 
fence, two sheep standing placidly beside her, and beyond 
the white walls of an Engadine village, and the hills. 

It was at the last Paris Exhibition that the name of 
Segantini began to be known outside the narrow confines 
of the art world. In that mighty collection of canvases 
it was difficult to bring away a vivid impression of any 
particular man’s work, but in the weeks that followed the 
closing of the exhibition three or four times was the 
question addressed to me: ‘‘ Did you see the Segantinis ? ”’ 
Another chance of becoming acquainted with him was 
offered by the magnificent art volume on his life and work, 
published in the autumn of 1901 ; and only a few days ago, 
picking up ‘“‘ The Critic’ of New York, I found a long 
appreciative article by Mr. Christian Brinton on Segantini. 

t is not often that a painter’s life gives such simple 
but uncommon material to the biographer. It ended, as 
we know, dramatically: it also began dramatically. One 
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stormy night two Milanese peasants hurrying homewards 
found a boy crouched at the foot of a tree by the roadside. 
He had run away from home, and was trudging to France. 
The peasants lifted him into their cart, carried him to 
their cottage, and after the manner of their kind adopted 
him, sending him out to tend the swine on the hillside. 
It was a rare opportunity for the development of the boy’s 
artistic talent, alone all day with nature, watching the 
animals and the skies, and noting the variability of the 
light on meadow and stream. The desire to express what 
he saw took hold of him, and the peasants began to 
wonder at the life-like representations of sheep, barns, 
and figures they found traced with charcoal on flat stones 
and walls. 

Later he went to Milan, and such art training as he had 
was obtained from attending the evening school of orna- 
ment at the Brera, and from a course of elementary figure 
drawing at the Academia. Probably no modern painter 
derived less from teachers than Segantini. He raged against 
the art masters, and was disgusted with such art of the 
day as he had seen. When asked what he would do if he 
were as great an artist as his master, he replied, ‘‘ Hang 
myself!” 

Such a temperament must necessarily work out the 
fulfilment of its destiny in solitude. That Segantini did. 
In 1882, having married the sister of a fellow artist, he 
went back to his mountain heights, shepherds and herds- 
men, to paint those pictures whose note is the vibrancy of 
the light that shines from them. Things which were only 
disclosed to the wise after long years of experiment and 
effort, were revealed almost at the beginning of his career 
to this clear-eyed man, in whom the child never died. Let 
me quote Mr. Brinton :— 

“Though knowing nothing of divisionism, he had in- 
stinctively placed pure touches of colour side by side on 
the canvas without first mixing them on the palette, thus 
allowing the separate tones to recompose on the retina. 
He had no scientific theories on the subject; he merely 
found that by so doing he could secure better effects. 
This was before the vogue of Monet and impressionism or 
pointillism, and the boy had come independently by a 
discovery second only in painting to the employment of 
perspective.” 

His own portrait, which he painted in 1896, might form 
a —— to Albrecht Durer’s. A wide-browed man, 
with deep eyes, a profusion of dark hair and beard, 
gazing sternly out upon the world. Behind is a night 
sky, and the dark peaks of mountains. 

C.L. H. 


Science. 
Life and Death. 


Norma was clearer, under old-fashioned ideas of the 
universe, than the distinction between living and dead, or, 
as Goldsmith would have put it, between animate and 
inanimate Nature. On the one side of the division were 
things that grew and moved—animals as they were called 
par excellence, to which were added, asa sort of concession, 
plants ; on the other, things which did not, that is to say, 
metals, rocks, stones and other minerals. Between these 
two categories the dichotomy was complete, and it was 
held that by no possibility could the inanimate become 
animated. ‘This was the more extraordinary because the 
chasm was sometimes jumped from the other side, and 
living was sometimes seen to pass into dead matter without 
disintegration of structure, as, for instance, in the case of 
timber. But that animated could have any attributes in 
common with inanimate Nature would have seemed to 
our .grandfathers a heresy of the wildest kind. The 
‘breath of life’ had been breathed into living Nature in 
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the beginning, and a guess that it might possibly have 
been brought by an aerolite from some other planet was 
the only speculation they permitted themselves as to 
whence the same breath could have come. For the rest, 
living was living, and dead was dead, and there was an 
end of the matter. 

The closer investigation of Nature which the theory of 
evolution has made incumbent on us has, however, shaken 
this neat and comprehensible creed into cracks. It can 
no longer be said that dead matter possesses none of the 
attributes of living, for it is now seen that they have much 
in common. ‘Take a mineral in solution, such as saltpetre 
or common salt, and it will, under proper conditions, 
transform itself into crystals which will always assume a 
shape determined beforehand and quite as distinctive of 
the particular mineral as the distinctive characteristics of, 
for instance, oxen or sheep. And these crystals can be 
made to grow. Suspend a crystal of saltpetre in a solution 
of the same salt and it will gradually increase in size 
without losing in the smallest degree the regular poly. 
hedral figure which is characteristic of the crystals of 
saltpetre. So it is certain that if we could once hit upon 
the method of liquefying that stubborn mineral, carbon, 
we could manufacture diamonds as big as our own heads. 
Movement, too, though in a very spasmodic and rudi- 
mentary form may be said to be manifested by some of tl e 
most apparently inanimate objects. For do not metals 
under the influence of heat, cold, and magnetism, expand 
and contract as regularly as the simpler animal organisms 
in response to a suitable stimulus? And certain forms of 
activity which have hitherto been supposed to be mental 
rather than physical in their nature are now seen to be 
shared by some of the higher minerals. Memory, which 
was at one time thought to be exclusively an animal 
function, now appears to be shared by metals, which also 
suffer from fatigue and recover from it by rest as regu- 
larly as do men and beasts. And now Prof. Bosc, of 
Calcutta, has shown by his work on ‘“ Response in the 
Living and Non-Living,” that metals like animals and 
plants are not only responsive to electrical stimulus, in the 
same manner as living matter, but they can also, like it, 
be rendered temporarily or permanently irresponsive to it 
in such a way that they may be said to be “killed.” The 
wonder is complete when it is said that the same method, 
i.e., the use of anesthetics or poisons, is effective in either 
case. 

We see, then, that many of our ideas with regard to the 
nature of life require revision. Growth and movement 
can no longer be taken as its touchstone, for they are 
potentially the attributes of much so-called inanimate 
matter. Prof. Bose would have us believe that the only 
certain way of distinguishing between living and dead 
matter consists in the response of the former to electrical 
stimulus. But. this, in spite of his very interesting and 
suggestive study, is hardly yet demonstrated, and _ will 
probably require the solution of the great problem, What 
is electricity? before it is generally accepted. A more 
likely guess at first sight seems to be that life really resides 
in the power of the cells, of which all the organisms of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms consist, to reproduce 
themselves by segmentation. But then we have the ex- 
—- of Dr. Ledue, of Nantes, which show—as has 
yeen before mentioned here—-that a solution of ferrocyanide 
of potassium will, when applied to gelatine, sometimes 
lead to the formation of cells as regular as those of living 
tissue, and apparently only wanting the addition of some 
stimulus hitherto unascertained to develope into a regular 
organism. Perhaps the only theory that remains un- 
shaken by these discoveries is that of Dr. Lionel Beale 
and other of the older school of biologists, which is. that 
there exists somewhere in Nature a structureless living 
matter or bioplasm which enters into the composition of 
living, but not of dead, organisms. Yet this view, which 
seems to depend on faith rather than sight, assumes the 
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existence of ‘‘a psychical factor, a factor which no physical 
research whatever can disclose or identify or get the 
remotest glimpse of,”’ and must thus be resolutely excluded 
from the category of things knowable. Grave doubt as to 
its alle metaphysical origin is also cast upon it by 
Dr. Beale’s own conclusion that bioplasm is never to be 
found except in association with water. An extra-material 
attribute, which nevertheless always appears in association 
with one of the most widely-distributed form of matter, is 
not antecedently very probable. 

Meanwhile what is to be said as to the kindred pheno- 
mena of death? Here, again, it used to be said that death, 
so far as matter was concerned, took place once for all, 
and that the separation between living and dead was 
complete. But now this is seen to be only partly true. 
Living matter really seems to exist only by the perpetual 
death and transformation of its parts, and of the different 
cells of which our own bodies, for instance, are composed ; 
it is certain that millions die every day and even every 
second. But the cells which so die are replaced by others 
apparently conaining within them a stronger though no 
more permanent principle of life, and this goes so far that 
in some cases the regeneration or reproduction of a dead 
structure may actually take place. Thus some animais, 
such as lizards, have the power of changing an old tail for 
a new one, or even of throwing out a new limb in exchange 
for one that has been lopped off, and the process is repre- 
sented in ourselves by the renewal of our skin, hair, and 
nails. It is, of course, true that severe injury to any of 
the great organs—the brain, heart, or respiratory process 
—will eventually bring about the death of the whole 
structure, but whether this means anything more than 
the result of friction remains to be seen. ‘That the heart 
of a frog will itself beat automatically and respond to 
stimulus has long been known, and a Russian doctor has 
lately shown by similar experiments that the same may 
be said of the hearts of the higher animals and even of 
man when placed directly after removal in certain saline 
solutions. Yet this affords no clue to the inquiry ‘‘ What 
is Death?” and there is no visible reason at present why 
some process by which the process of decay which seems 
the inseparable attribute of all living matter should not be 
indefinitely arrested if suitable means were discovered. 
Such are some of the problems surrounding the phenomena 
of life and death, and it can no longer be said, as was 
once boasted by those who were initiated into Eleusinian 
mysteries, that ‘‘ we know the end of life; we know also 
the divine beginning.” F. Lecce. 





Correspondence. 


Scenic Realism. 


Sir,—Mr. Chambers’s views concerning the mounting of 
~~ are in the main perfectly sound. He might, indeed, 

ave gone further. If he had said that elaborate, costly, 
and unconvincing “‘ settings” were responsible for much 
of the poor stuff staged every year, hardly any man of 
judgment would have opposed him. But in one point it 
strikes me that Mr. Chane goes wrong. He says: 
“ . . . am interior can, if desirable, be very 
tolerably imitated, since the removal of the side-wall 
towards the audience, whatever it should do in theory, 
does not in practice appear to trouble anyone.”” But wh 
should it trouble anyone? The thing is perfectly natural. 
A person in a room is conscious only of three walls: he 
does not see the wall at his back. So that in this respect 
what appears to be a s convention is quite natural 
from the point of view of the audience. If it is wrong at 
all it is from the actor’s point of view.—Yours, _ ut 


- facts alone. 
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Bibliographical. 

Sir,—Will you allow us to correct a strange mistake 
into which the writer of Bibliographical Notes in your last 
issue has fallen? Speaking of a proposed new edition of 
Epictetus, he says: ‘‘ Messrs. Be published in this 
country (in 1891) an American translation of the 
‘Discourses, Encheiridion, and Fragments,’ brought out 
on ‘ the other side’ in 1890.” 

As a matter of fact, we published our edition of 
Epictetus—translated by Mr. George Long—in 1877; and 
it is rather hard that we should be accused of reprinting 
an American edition which was itself nothing but an 
unauthorised reprint of our own publication. Our edition 
of 1891 was only one of numerous reprints of what 
remains the only complete translation of Epictetus in 
English.—Yours, &c., Georce Bett & Sons. 

5, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 172 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a Prize of One Guinea for the best comment 
on any article, review, or paragraph appearing in the current number 
of the ACADEMY. Twenty-five replies have been received. We 
award the prize to Mr. R. A. Scott James, Toynbee Hall, Commercial 
Street, E., for the following :— 

ScENIC REALISM. 

A sketch entitled “ Art —An Admirer of Hals,” forms an appropriate 
criticism of an article by Mr, E. K. Chambers. Mr, Chambers, in 
criticising the technique of the stage manager, points out the 
difference between the impressionism illustrated in the setting of 
“ Bethlehem ” and the realism displayed in the stagivg of the crdinary 
play. But he is inclined, like most critics, to pass over that other 
determining factor in the creation of illusion—the mental atmos- 
phere of the spectators. Considerable light is thrown on this point 
by a remark of the “Admirer of Hals” (a character probably 
suggested by Stevenson’s “ John Keats, Sir” ), “ A business man like 
myself, sir, who always bears in mind that there’s a difference 
between a pound and a guinea, wants a man’s face and his clothes in 
a portrait, not his soul.” There lies the difficulty in the modern 
theatre. Shakespeare and the greater dramatists presented, not face 
and clothes, but soul ; whereas the spectators do not care much about 
soul so long as they can get faces and clothes. Hence the stage 
manager is confronted with an insoluble problem : how to satisfy an 
audience which, while it pretends to like Shakespeare, in reality 
wants something which does not exist in Shakespeare. The result is 
a production intermediate between a play and a circus, and which is 
neither the one nor the other, But in Mr. Housman’s play the 
problem was rather different. The auditorium was full of wise, 
sophisticated people; every canon of good taste demanded that, 
whether they liked the play or not, they should at least pretend to 
like it; from which evidence we may conclude that the hypocrisies 
of fashion are the opportunities of the manager. For nowadays 
the true actors are to be found, not on the stage, but in the stalls; 
and none would doubt that the illusion is complete. 





Other replies follow :-- . 

“THE OUTER AND THE INNER EYE.” 

Rare, indeed, to-day is the “ inner. eye ’—rare to extinction. Brad- 
shaw and Whitaker are literature; the Army and Navy price-list 
an epic poem. “30,000 Facts for a Shilling!”—'tis verily of the 
age. Your modern man likes life drawn with a T square; for him 
the moon is never more than the “secondary planet” that his 
dictionary names it. “ Absolute Reason” is enthroned. We compute 
the eternal and tape-measure the infinite. In an unhappy hour 
Carlyle cried, “ Feed me on facts,” and the world has ravened for the 
food ever since, without, however, possessing Carlyle’s power of 
assimilation. “It takes a soul to make a body ”—man cannot live by 
We catalogue the universe, and think that we advance ; 
we count the starsand cackle of progress ; we boast of our knowledge 
of ophthalmology, and all the time we are suffering from optic 
atrophy. We see too much, and are, consequently, blind. Did we 
occasionally close our eyes, it were better for our souls. Preferable 
to see men “as trees walking” than merely as units for the census 
enumerator to total up. |B. H., Brixton. ] 


THE NEW ALCHEMY. 
“Time hath, my lord, a wallet on his back 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion.” 
But how if the despised alms be the wealth of the present, and the 
tatters of the garment of the past be the very war, or woof of the 
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robe of the future? Something like this has happened in the science 
of chemistry, and the grand old alchemists of long ago must look 
down from their homes beyond the spheres and tie Primum Mobile 
and smile to see their dream become the sober reality of modern 
scientists. It is not strange that all the science of our day tends to 
revert to the ideas of the past—it is only another proof that the men 
of old time were not the helpless babes, or the outer barbarians of 
the Dark Ages that we suppose. We are always being shown that 
our ancestors had more knowledge than we give them credit for, and 
we are never convinced : so now, when science turns, as did Albertus 
Magnus, and Paracelsus, to finding the “ first matter” of all so-called 
elements, we say “there is a difference.” ‘‘ we shall not know how to 
make gold, but we shall at any rate know how gold is made.” In 
fact, we shall be alchemists in all but name and externals, but we 
shall save our self-esteem and our consciousness of our own superi- 
ority, by calling ourselves chemists and analysts. And our medieval 
ancestors will laugh, if they have any sense cf. humour left! And 
so the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 
M. I. E., Lampeter. ] 





ART.—AN ADMIRER OF HALS, 

Problem : how toarouse in the men of the street a keen, intelligent 
interest in art, Criticism and reviews, in all other departments of life 
and thought, can sow the first fructifying sved ; but art criticism, even 
from a Ruskin, is for us only a wordy weariness. In your articles 
signed “ C. L, H.” there have been several experiments in the employ- 
ment of a fictional method of presextation: a novelising of art 
criticism, which seems to me a brilliant success, and a solution of the 
difficulty as original as it is charming. The critic meets at the gallery 
some more or less apochryphal person, slightly sketches his personality, 
and makes that. new-found friend of ours chatter aboutthe pictures, 
The result is a readable article which pleasurably stamps an im- 
pression upon us—the uninstructed, but not indifferent—which reveals 
through the medium of an expansive grocer. that art is, after all, not 
a matter of tones, values, middle distances, chiaroscuro, pedantry and 
shop-tricks, but that it is related to Life and to Us. To Us, and to 
Life, and to our life—let us have more expansive grocers. 

[J. B., Eltham Village.] 


THE OUTER AND THE INNER EYE, 

This article is like “an apple of gold in a network of silver.” It 
is a8 good words set to a sweet tune, It speaks to the highest part 
of our human nature in a kindly human way. Why, then does the 
apple turn to dust in our mouth, and that sweet song sound so sad ? 
Because God is left out. The man with the inner eye without true 
religion is weaker than he who sees only with the outer eye. A 
greater imaginative vision exists at the cost of a smaller practical 
strength of character, In justice it must be so. 

The most beautiful plants need most support. The man with the 
inner eye becomes hysterical and extravagant in his expression of 
that vision, because in his weakness his emotion overbalances his 
judgment, He becomesintoxicated, with the vision of the beautiful, and 
cannot live our plain ungilded life. It frets his soul that beauty fades, 
friends change, monarchs expire, and dynasties crumble to their 
original dust, God changes not, and he gives that inner vision— 
which is really an imaginative entrance into the great heart of 
humanity—to practical-min:led, matter-of-fact, everyday men as 
well as to the poets, and lets them also see rapturous visions of the 
everlastingly beartiful that grows not old, nor fades away, And 
the simplicity of God’s service is as the simplicity of a little child, 

[E. 8., Belfast. ] 


—_—— -—— 


Competition No. 173 (New Series). 


In a recent’ volume entitled “ House Mottoes and Inscriptions” 
we find the following; the lines appear over the door of a school- 
master’s house in Yorkshire :— 

Time is thou hast ; see that thou well employ. 
Time past is gone; thou canst not that employ. 
Time future is not, and may never be ; 

Time present is the only time for thee, 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best four-line 
original motto in verse suitable to be inscribed on a house once 
occupied by a deceased, or now occupied by a living, author, 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, i4 January, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon ta be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 


more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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New Books Received. 


THEOLOGIOAL AND BIBLIOAL. 


Val (Raphael Merry Del), The Truth of Papal Claims..............- -.(Sands) 3/6 
Ballock (Charles), Dark Days in England. Third Volume...(‘* Home Words”) - 1/6 


POETRY, ORITIOISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Guthrie (James J.), The Elf...........eee-seeeee ++eee++-(Old Bourne Press) 
Carroder (Conrad H.), The Vision of Splendid Hope........(Unicorn Press) net 2/6 
Gwynn (Stephen), To-day and To-morrow in Ireland ...... (Hodges, Figgis) net 5/0 
Gazder (N. B.), Streamlets from the Fount of Poesy........(Leadenhall Press) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Steele (Francesca M.), Anchoresses of the West.......scee-ce0+ eeseee (Sands) 3,6 
Rye (Walter), The First Register Book of the Parish of Old Buckenham (Goose) 5/0 
Macdonald (J. Ramsay), What I Saw in South Africa .......... (* The Echo”) 0/6 
Wheeler (Captain Owen), The Story of Our Army ........+-++++000+ (Newnes) 1/0 


Janet (Paul) and Séailles (Gabriel), A History of the Problems of Philosophy. 
be coccceccescccecesooccesoeocecoceseooccces + +e+e+-(Macmillan) net 10/0 


2 Vols 
Catterall (Ralph C. H.), The Second Bank of the United States 
(University uf Chicago Press) 
SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Nietzsche (Friedrich), The Dawn of Day, translated by Volz (Johanna), 
(Unwin) net 8/6 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Bogg (Edmund), The Old Kingdom of Elmet: York and the Ainsty District 
(Heywood) 


ART. 
Lister (Reginald), Jean Goujon. His Lifeand Work,........(Duckworth) net 42,0 









EDUCATIONAL. 
Scott, (Sir Walter), The Fortunes of Nigel (School Edition) ..........(Black) 1/6 
Powell (H. L.), History in Biography. Vol. IV.........++.+++ ( « ) 
Herbertson (F. D. and A. J.), Descriptive Geography : Africa. ol » ) 
Kirkman (F. B.), edited by, Mon Livre de Lectures .........++++ » ) V6 
“Sir Walter Scott ” Continuous Readers : The Fortunes of Nigel. ° » ) Wa 
Lyde L. W.), Elementary Geography Reader: Africa .......+.+++se+ ( » ) 
Job to Malachi in the Mota Lamguage ..........ceeseeseeeees (8S. P.O. K.) 8/0 
Lessons from the Old Test tin theS Language ..... cool » >) 246 
Old Testament Portions in the Bugotu Language ..... eccccece arr | 2 ) 30 
Maddox (H. E.), An Elementary Lunyoro Grammar ...........+++ ( ” ) 26 
Siepmann (Otto), Siepmann’s Primary French Course, First Year .(Macmillan) 2/6 
* ” ” . First Term .( ” ») 16 
Yates (M. E.), The Temple History Readers. Book IT. ........... +++ee(Dent) 1/3 
Smeaton (Oliphant), edited by, Kingsley’s The Heroes ..... ececccesoes ( » ) 4 
Scott (Sir Walter), The Lord of the Isles ........+..+.00+ ecccece cccccesl @ ) 16 
Pope (Alexander), Essay on Criticism ..........+++- cocccccccococccoon®’ g@ ) WS 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

MeNeill (Augus), The Egregious English.........0++seee+seeeees --(Richards) 5/0 

Murray (Dr. James A. H.), edited by, A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles, Leif—Lock .....+++++.. ecccccccccoce.« ++. «-(Olarendon Press) 5/0 
Thorne (E.), The Heresy of Teetotalism........... ++++eee(Simpkin, Marshall) 6/0 
The Question of Divorce: An Es8ay ........eeeeeeeececeeeeees (Richards) net 2/0 
Trevor-Battye (Aubyn), edited by, Lord Lilford on Birds.,..(Hutchinson) net 16/0 

JUVENILE. 

Darton’s Sunday Pleasure Book ...... Ceecccccccccccccsccece (Wells Gardner) 2/6 
Tourtel (Mary), Humpty Dumpty Book ........ Ceccccccccccccccce (Treherne) 1/6 





New Booxs Neary Reapy. 


Mr. Henry James has written a story entitled ‘‘ The 
Ambassadors,”’ and the ‘first part of it will appear in the 
January ‘‘ North American Review,” with an introduction 
by Mr. W. D. Howells. 


Mr. Frederic Myers’s posthumous work dealing with 
‘‘Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death,” 
is now in the press. Messrs. Longman are the publishers. 


Miss Alice Gardner, lecturer and associate of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, and sister of Prof. Percy Gardner, has 
collected into volume form some essays on religious and 
ethical questions which were originally written by her for 
Newnham students. The volume will bear the title of 
“The Conflict of Duties,’’ and will be published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin on Monday. 





A new work on Buddhism, by Rev. St. Clair Tisdall, 
entitled ‘‘The Noble Eightfold Path,” is about to be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. The author’s purpose is 
to present Buddhism at its best without taking an unduly 
favourable view or unfairly depreciating the system. 
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“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpacl Daily Post, 


THIRD EDITIUN, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest, 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO, 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KeNT & Co., Ltd, The Railway Bookstalis, and al! Booksellers.’ 
Paris and New York ; BkENTANO’S. 
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42 The Academy and Literature. 


Cuatro & Winpus’s New Books. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IN 
THE PRESS. 


IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By Sanam 
TYTLER, Author of “ St. Mungo's City,” 

oo 

THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By 
GEORGES OHNET, Author of “ The [ronmaster.” 
Translated by F. ROTHWELL, B.A. [ Ready. 

OVERDUE. By W. Ciark RUSSELL, 
Author of “Tbe Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ 

THE TIDEWAY. By AvustIN CLARE, 
Author of “ For the Love of a Lass.” 

THE WILFUL WAY. By HERBERT 
CompTon, Author of “The Inimitable Mrs, 
Massingham.” 

HAVILAND’S CHUM. By BERTRAM 
MITFORD, Author of “ The Gan-runner,” &c, 
THE HEART OF A GIRL. By 
FLORENCE WARDEN. With 8 Illustrations by 

FRANCES EWAN. 

ROSEBURY. By lL. T. MEADE, Author 
of “The Voice of the Charmer,” &c. 

THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW. 
By OYRIL SEYMOUR. 

KNITTERS IN THE SUN: a Pastoral. 
By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of “ A Secret of 
the North Sea,” &c. 

MALLENDER’S MISTAKE. By 
LIONEL L. PILKINGTON. 

THE WINE OF FINVARRA, &c. 
By 0. L. ANTROBUS, Author of * Wildersmoor,” &c. 

THE POWER OF THE PALMIST. 
By VIOLEr GUTTENBERG, Author of “ Neither 
Jew nor Greek.” 


NEW 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS 
PAS'’". By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of 
“The King’s Counsel.” With 50 Illustrations by 
Tom BROWNE, R.I. 

THE GATES OF WRATH. By 

RNOLD BENNETT, Author of “Anna of the 
Five Towne.” 

TRUTH. By EMILE ZOLA. 
by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 

NEW CONDENSED NOVELS: 
Modern Burlesques. By BRET HARTE. With a 
Portrait. SECOND EDITION, [ Ready. 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin 
Dopson, Author of “ Eighteenth Century Vig- 
nettes.” With 5 Illustrations. SECOND 
EDITION, REVISED. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 6s. 

THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By JusTIN McCartTHY, Author of “A History 
¢ Our Own Times,” &c, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s, each. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.— 
New Volumes in the Press. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt 
edges, with marker, 33. net each. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


Translated 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete 
Angler. 
Sketches. By MARK TWAIN. 


The Woman in White. By WILKIE 


COLLINS. [ Ready. 


New Editions. 

Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat backs, 2s. each. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 
Sensation Novels ondensed, by 
BRET HARTE. 

The Queen against Owen. By ALLEN 
Urwarpb. 

Law: 


Humour of the Forensic 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d, net. 


RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBER- 


THREE - AND - SIXPENNY 


LAIN: @ Study of his Charac'er as a State man. 
By H.C. PEDDER. 

“Mr. Pedder’s little work will d -ubtles; meet with 
many readers, not only among Mr. Chamberlain's cou- 
stituents, but among his supporters generally through- 
out the country.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 

“ No litt’e credit must be accordei to Mr. Pedder for 
his efforts.”— Morning Post. 


In crown 8vo, stiff paper cover, 1s. net. 


NATURAL FOOD ; or, How to Main- 


tain Health by Reasonabie Diet. By the Rev. 
J. P, SANDLAN Ds. 


In crown 8vo, 23. 6), net. 


SANITATION—PUBLIC AND PER- 
SONAL. A Book for the County, District, and 
Parish Councillor. By J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A. 
T.C.D., Author of * Natural Food,” 





In crown 8¥0, paper cover, price 6d. 


THE CURSE OF DRUNKENNESS. 


Present-day Expedients, and Tae “ONLY” 
REMEDY. Being a new legislative proposal which 
will be found to adequately meet the difficalties of 
identification in carrying out the new Act in large 
towns, to which is appended a copy of the Licen+ 
ing Act, 1902, coming into force January Ist, 1902. 
By J. HERBERT MIALL. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8v0, cloth, gilt lettered, és. 


THE MASTER OF HADLOW. By 


HERBERT LORAIN®. 

This story is an attempt to show the working of the 
great forces in  man—selfishness and the higher 
motive of life. The narrative contains strong human 
interest. 

“A meritorious story of a large employer who learns 
in the end that material success is not everything.” 

—Times. 


| CHEAP EDITION, In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MAVERELL. A Tale of the 


Riviera. By the Rev. J. DUNCAN CralIG, D.D, 

* Of con-iderable merit and well written ; the scenes 
and characters are cleverly conceived, altogether a 
most enjoyable work.” — /’ublic Opinion. 

“A really fine ta’e; will everywhere be perused 
with sincere and profound interest.”—/Jrish Times. 

“The author must be highly commended for a!l the 
beautiful touches of local colouring, characterisation, 
an‘l deep thought, which constantly reveal themselves,” 

~-Liverpool Daily Mercury, 


New Volume of Fairy Tales. 


CHEAP FDITION. In crown 8yvo, cloth, Illustrated, 
price 23, 





PRINCES THREE AND SEEKERS 


SEVEN. Fairy Tales by MARY COLQUHOUN, 
Illustrated by EMILY BARNARD. 
“ Full of incident, marvellous and otherwise. . . 
Will be eagerly read.” —Daily Vers, 
“ Four capital fairy stories, which might be read with 
pleasure by people of any age.”—Standard. 
“A dainty volume of charmingly conceived fairy 


tales.”"— Black and White, 


Anecdotes. By Jacon LAnwoon, Author of | 


* Anecdotes of the Clergy.” A NEW EDITION, 


Post vo, cloth, 2s. 


NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
The Dram-Shop. By EMILE Zoua. 
Strathmore. By OvUIDA. 





LONDON : 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In large folio, paper cover, fully Illustrated, price 2s. 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A 


Souvenir of the War in Verse. By SMEDLEY 
NORTON, 

“The poem, an elegy of considerable force and 
beauty, is ernbeliished with a number of full-page 
designs by Mr. Tom Merry. Several cther spirited 
pieces by Mr. Norton are added, and also a chrono- 
log’cal history of the Boer War.” 

- eth Weekly Courier. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, 
Lonpovy, E,C, 










17 een 1903. 


| DUCKWORTH & Co. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 
Vols, I, and I]. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, 
K.C.B. Large crown 8vo. Second Impression. 
Buckram, gilt top, 12s. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER- 
Vols. III, and IV, By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN- 
Large crown 8vo. Buackram, gilt top, 12s. 

LANGLOIS, CH. ¥., and SEIGNOBOS, Cd. 


INTRODUCTION TO HISTORICAL 
STUDIES. By Og. V. LANGLOIS and Od, SEIG- 
NoBos, of the Sorbonne, Paris. Authorised 
translation by G. G. BERRY; with a Prefac> 

by Prof. YoRK POWELL. Large crown 8vo. 7s, 6. 


|JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND 
| THE COSMOPOLITAN SPIRIT IN LITERA- 
| TORE: A Study of the Literary Relations 
| between France and England in the i8th Century. 
| By Dr. Josern TEXTE. Authorised translation 
by J. W. MATTHEWS. Demy 8vo. 73. 6d 
neeave ON DANTE. By Dr. KARL WITTE. 
Selected, translated and edited, with In roduction, 
Notes and Appendices, by C. MABEL LAWRENCB, 
BA. and Paitie H. WICKSTEED, M.A. Large 
crown 8vo. With a Map of Florence, 7s. 6d. 
STUDIES IN FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
By VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo. 5s. _ 


Cloth, 28. net. Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
| ROSSETTI. By FoRD Mapox HUEFFER. Fifty 











Illustrations. 
FRED WALKER. By 0. Buck. Tiirty-cight 

Illustrations, 
By L. ECKENSTEIN. Thirty-seven 


Illustrations, 

MILLET. By ROMAIN ROLLAND. Thirty-three 
Mlustrations, 

| REMBRANDT. By AvuGuUsT BREAL. Sixty 
lliustrations, 


FRENCH !IMPRESSIONISTS. By CAMILLE 
MaucualR. Fifty Illustrations. 


Pott Quarto, 7s, 6d. net. 





| 
| DURER. 
| 
be 


MICHAEL ANGE(O BUONARROTI. 


National Gallery of British Art. With 
Fifty-one Illustrations, 


IMPORTANT BOTANICAL BOOKS. 


AERIOULZURAL BOTANY: THEO- 
CAL AND PRACTICAL. By JOHN 
oneore M.A., F.L.S., Professor of Botany at 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 
Crown 8vo, with 265 I}}ustrations by the Author. 

| 7s. 6d. net. Edition Just Out. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT DISEASES, 
} caused by Cryptogamic Parasites. By GEORGE 
| MassBE, F.LS, Mycologist and — Principat 
| Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 
} 
} 





By CHAS. HOLROYD, Curator of the 


92 Illustrations, drawn from Nature by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. 65s, net. 


JUST OUT. 


EUROPEAN FUNGUS FLORA. 
AGARICACE®. By GORGE MASSEE, F.LS. 
Crown 8vo, 6a, net. 

A GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS 
with their derivation and accent. By BENJAMIN, 
DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnein 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

= LESSON OF EVOLUTION. ByF.W. 

HUTTON, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

DARWINISM AND LAMARCKISM OLD 
AND NEW.. By FREDERICK WUuLLASTON 
HUTTON, F.R.S. With a Photogravure Portrait 
of Lamarck. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

|THE POEMS OF CATULLUS. Elited by 

} HUGH MACNAGHTEN ani A. B. Ramsay, 

| Assistant Masters at Eton College. Small crown 

| 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF CATULLUS. With 
Translations of several of the Poems. By Huce 
MACNAGHTEN, formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 

| lege, Oambridge, Assistant Master at Eton 

| College. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SPINOZA’S LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. New Edition, 

| revised througho :t. Demy 8vo. 8a. net. ° 

| STATE TRIALS: POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL First Series. Seiected and Kdited 
by H. L. STEPHEN. With Two Photogravures. 

| Twovols, Second Impression. FKcap. vo, 

} art vellum, eilt top. 5s. net. 

| STATE TRIALS: POLITICAL AND 

| SOCIAL. Second Series. Selec d and Edited 

j by H. L. STEPHEN. With Two Photogravures. 

| Two volumes. Feap. 8vo. fs. net. 

LYRICAL BALLADS by WILLIAM 

WoORvLSWORTH and 8S. T. COLERIDGE, 1798. 

| EJited with certain poems of 1798 and an Intro- 

| duction and Notes by TaoMAS HUTCHINSON, of 
| Trinity College, Dublin, Editor of the Clarenjon 





Press “ Wordsworth,” &«. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Un.form with “ Stace Trials.” 





3, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
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